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SOME ASPECTS OF THE,BUSINESS SITUATION, 


Business men are anxious concerningSthe {future ; so long as prices 
sag, and no one can predict theSend of the movement, there is rea- 
son for anxiety. Nevertheless, some are fmore disturbed than they 
ought to be over the recent shocks¥sustained by the business world. 
Because a few banks have suffered {from mismanagement they ought 
not to suspect all banking institutions. YOne of the errors, into 
which mankind are forever falling, is in generalizing from insufficient 
premises. Two or three facts are“noted, andZforthwith a deduction 
is made, which in many cases is wholly wrongS{when tested in the 
light of more abundant knowledge. Just; now,Jin consequence of 
the recent bank failures, many business men ‘are suspicious of other 
banks, and, by withdrawing their deposits, are{doing their utmost 
to bring on the very condition of things¥theyfJdeplore. Of course, 
it has been perfectly well known that the ,enormous shrinkage in 
stocks and other property, which has been¥going on for a consid- 
erable period, was a real loss, and in{many cases, where full pay- 
ment had not been made, meant bankruptcy. That such a heavy 
shrinkage should have occurred with only so‘ffew failures, is proof 
either that buyers had paid for their; purchases or had margins 
large enough to save them from ruin. When one considers the 
enormous amount of capital invested in banking, and the vast 
amount of deposits held by the banks, the losses which have oc- 
curred thus far from mismanagement or lack of wisdom are not 
large. No one, therefore, should lose heart, or suppose all the banks © 
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to be unsafe and unworthy of confidence, or withdraw support from . 
them. 

It is reported that after the losses to the Second National Bank 
of New York were made good, several heavy depositors, through 
fear, withdrew their accounts. When a steamboat is burned through 
the carelessness of the company’s servants, travelers generally think 
that a greater degree of caution will be exercised in the manage- 
ment than ever, and hence that the safety of traveling is enhanced. 
One would suppose that the same thing would be true of a bank 
which had suffered from the conduct of an unworthy servant. But 
men very generally lose their heads quickly in business wherever 
money is involved. This is just why so many lose in speculation. 
An individual will very accurately predict the future, and foretell 
what he would do under a given state of circumstances, but the 
moment he risks anything himself the same man pursues a very 
different course. No truths are better worth heeding at the pres- 
ent moment than these; that while there are many weak spots in 
business, yet the fact that so many have gone on _ successfully is 
proof that confidence should not be supplanted by suspicion and 
hopelessness; that the great business world has a real existence, 
that persons are able to buy and sell and pay their debts as in 
prosperous times. There has been no sudden deterioration in the 
morals of men, or in the conduct of corporations whereby confi- 
dence in them should be withdrawn entirely. 

One of the worst evils that business men are obliged to face is 
speculation. Many of the ways in which speculation injures business 
men are too familiar to be described. It is a hopeful sign, that 
the courts are branding this with the correct name, gambling, and 
are doing much, by refusing to sanction and enforce contracts of 
this nature, to suppress it. | 

Another evil of the time is the absence of a National bankrupt 
law. It is singular that with the unanimity which exists among 
merchants on this subject Congress should be so unmindful of 
their interests. A bill has passed the Senate which is acceptable 
to the mercantile portion of the country; it embodies the experi- 
ence of the past, and has been drawn with great care. The new 
English bankrupt law is modeled on the plan proposed. Yet the 
House is wasting time on other matters of inferior importance. If 
men must fail, the division of their assets economically and fairly 
is greatly to be desired. It would be a great boon to business 
men if the bankrupt bill now pending were to become a law. 
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THE WALL STREET EXPLOSION. 


No observing person ought to have been surprised to learn of 
the misfortunes that have recently overtaken several banking in- 
stitutions in our country. The business of banking in general has 
improved with experience, movements of trade are more carefully 
observed, and discounts are made with greater caution. In general, 
increased intelligence and circumspection have marked the course 
of these institutions. Of course losses from time to time are in- 
evitable, but one familiar with the history of banking during the 
last ten years, for example, and with that of any decade previous to 
1850, knows that the comparison is greatly in favor of the more 
modern methods of conducting the banking business. 

While all this may be truly said of banks in general, it is also 
true that some of them have been guilty of practices condemned 
alike by law and experience. One of these practices is the over- 
certification of checks. It has been well known for several years 
that a few banks in New York, and possibly elsewhere, have been 
engaged in the practice of certifying checks greatly in excess of 
the amount of the drawer’s deposit. In such cases the depositor 
was expected to make the account good before the close of busi- 
ness on the day of certification. Now and then a loss happened 
from this practice, but the banks engaged in it maintained that 
the profits were large enough to warrant the risk. From time to 
time we have shown in the clearest manner the illegality and 
danger of the practice. We have shown how the stockholders as 
well as the depositors of the institutions who transacted such 
business were wronged by it. The late Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency did his utmost to enforce the law in this regard, and so 
strenuous was he in the enforcement of it, that three banks in 
New York City, not many months since, abandoned the National 
banking system in order to continue the practice without molesta- 
tion from the Federal Government. They declared that the busi- 
ness was a profitable one, that the risk was a proper one to incur, 
and that they proposed to continue it. Hence their withdrawal. 
They had no thought of any evil day. But if any one thing is 
clear in modern business, it is that risks are greater and more fre- 
quent than they were formerly. While there are various instru- 
mentalities, like the telegraph, which tends to place the entire 
business world on the same plane of advantage, yet, through the 
might of capital, cunning, and other causes, the risks of trade 
and commerce still continue. At sea, however calm and delight- 
ful the weather may be, it is always necessary to be prepared for 
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storms. The same principle holds true in the business world ; 
but how, at least, have some of the banks that have undertaken 
the business of over-certifying checks regarded this principle? 
Either they did not believe that a reckoning day was coming, or 
else that they would be wise enough to provide against it. But 
it has come at last, and how wisely they provided against it the 
country has finally seen. No stronger law can be enacted than 
that already existing, and perhaps nothing more can be done to 
enforce it than has already been done. Self-interest has largely de- 
termined such matters in the past, and it is likely to deter- 
mine them in the future. The blow has fallen at last that was 
long predicted, and we trust it will have the effect of leading 
those banks which have been guilty of this practice to see the 
folly of their course and to abandon it. Of course, if they had 
not adopted it, speculation would long ago have been greatly 
checked, and the country~-would have been immensely benefited, 
The banks, therefore, that have engaged in this practice have been 
aiders and abettors of the very szeculation which now in turn has 
done so much to ruin them. : 

Going beyond the banks it is easy to see what disorder has be- 
fallen the country. Speculation, is a poisonous tree that has been 
growing with constantly increasing rankness. Exchanges have mul- 
tiplied in all directions which have operated immensely to stimu- 
late the spirit of gambling. It has done much to unsettle and 
destroy the legitimate business of the country. When wheat is sold 
to-day for a dollar a bushel, and to-morrow is driven down five cents 
through sheer speculation, one can readily understand what an evil 
genius is speculation towards profitable trade and enterprise. If 
the exchanges of the country were closed, and forever, it would 
doubtless be the greatest boon that legitimate business could re- 
ceive. Doubtless these institutions have been useful in some ways, 
but their power for evil is gigantic, and this is the very reason why 
they have multiplied so rapidly. They do much to enhance or to 
depress prices too greatly. In other words, speculation is a pendu- 
lum which is continually moving beyond its proper arch, and legiti- 
mate business, in consequence, is continually suffering. It is a per- 
fectly rational thing to say that legitimate business can not be re- 
stored until the head of speculation is broken. The one is irrecon- 
cilable with the other. Both may exist to a considerable degree, 
but even when this is the case it is unquestionably true that le- 
gitimate business would be still more healthful and vigorous if spec- 
ulation did not exist. 

For a long time losses of a speculative nature have been very 
great. Prices have been constantly marching downward. The losses 
sustained must be borne by some one; they were not fictitious 
losses, but real ones. We are beginning to find out where they are 
and who must sustain them. Whether we have reached the end or 
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not can not be predicted. One thing is certain, however, these 
speculative losses are not injurious to general business. On the 
other hand, its improvement will come all the more quickly through 
quenching the fires of speculation. If speculators should ever de- 
sist from their disturbing occupation, the country would have 
reason to rejoice. There is nothing alarming to any one in conse- 
quence of the failures that have already occurred. It is simply the 
bursting of dangerous speculative explosives, which ought never to 
have existed, and whose destruction can never come too soon, nor 
be too complete. 





THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


At the close of business on the thirtieth of April the available 
cash balance in the United States Treasury was $ 152,652,973. On 
the next day (May 1) this balance was reduced about $9,000,000, 
being what remained, after deducting payments by anticipation, of 
the ‘$ 10,000,000 bond call maturing on that day. But after making 
that deduction, the balance was, in round numbers, 143% million 
dollars, which is five and a-half millions more than Mr. Folger 
and his predecessors have considered to be the ordinary and nor- 
mal balance which ought to be —_— as a forty-per-cent. reserve 
against the greenbacks. 

Under these circumstances, the fact that on the third of May Mr. 
Folger issued a call, maturing June 20, for only $10,000,000, is a 
strong proof that he did not count upon an accruing surplus dur- 
ing May and June, much, if at all, beyond $5,000,000, The surplus 
accruing during the ten months ending with April was $87,060,- 
473, at which rate the surplus accruing during May and June would 
be $17,412,075, but the irregularity of certain expenditures, and especi- 
ally of those of the pension bureau, makes that method of reason- 
ing a very unsafe one. The best opinion we can get as to the 
probable surplus of the last and the present month, is that of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and it is plain from his management of 
the bond calls, that he will be very much surprised if it approxi- 
mates $17,412,075. 

Comparing the ten months ending with April, of the current fiscal 
year, with the same months of the last year, there was a decline of 
$ 20,475,886 in the internal revenue, of $13,519,255 in the customs, 
and of $8,729,819 in the miscellaneous receipts, making a total de- 
cline of $42,724,960. As to expenditures, there was a decline of 
$ 5,733,085 in the ordinary expenses, of $ 10,838,656 in the pension 
payments, and of $5,291,096 in the interest payments, making Sa 
total decline of $21,872,837. The surplus revenue during the ten 
months was therefore $20,852,123 less than it was during the cor- 
responding ten months of last year. 
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As will be seen, the principal decline in expenditures during the 
ten months ending with last April, was in the pension payments, 
which was not expected, and may possibly be followed by larger 
payments during the two closing months of the current fiscal year. 

The internal revenue would have been smaller but for the com- 
pulsory payment of the taxes on whiskey in bond, which Congress 
refused to extend. These extraordinary receipts from whiskey will 
continue during the present calendar year, and during the first 
quarter of the next calendar year, after which there will be a de- 
cided drop in the internal revenue. The total amount of the taxes 
on whiskies, which fall payable in May, June and July, by reason 
of their having been three years in bond, is $12,570,842. It will all be 
paid except the taxes on that very small part which may be exported. 

How much longer the customs revenue will hold up at the 
present high rates will depend upon how long the country can 
continue to export gold to pay for foreign goods, which it cannot 
pay for with anything else it has to sell. A foreign trade of that 
kind cannot last long in any event, and our imports will finally be 
brought down in proportion to the falling off in our merchandise 
exports, and the customs revenue will be brought down in a corre- 
sponding ratio. The whole history of our customs revenue shows 
that it has been subject to extreme fluctuations, not connected 
with changes in the rates of duties, but arising from alternating 
expansions and contractions of the volume of our foreign trade. 
From the greater steadiness of our currency, as compared with the 
monetary system with which we were afflicted before the civil war, 
there is reason to hope that the vicissitudes of our foreign trade 
will be less extreme than they have been in times past, but there 
will always be ebbs and flows in it, and the signs are unmistak- 
able that it is now ebbing. 

Taking the whole case together, it seems clear that the revenues 
from all sources, with no changes in the tariff, or in the internal 
taxes, will be decidedly less during the next two fiscal years than 
they have been during the current year. What the expenditures 
will be during the next two fiscal years can be better told at the 
end of the present session of Congress, and still better at the end 
of its next session. Bills have been passed by either the Senate 
or House, which, if agreed to by the legislative branch which has 
not yet acted upon them, will be sufficient to swamp all the 
revenues we are likely to get, to destroy any surplus, and even to 
leave nothing for the sinking fund. When Congress reassembles 
next winter, the probabilities are, that our foreign trade will be in 
a condition to cause less to be said about surplus revenues, which 
are even now far below the exaggerated statements which are cur- 
rent, and to cause more to be said about the necessity of husband- 
ing our resources. 
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P. S—Since the foregoing article was put in type, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has issued a call, dated May 22, for $10,000,000 of 
bonds, and has fixed as the period of payment the 3oth of June, 
which is only thirty-nine days after the date of the call. It would 
appear that he now has reasons for expecting a much larger ac- 
cruing surplus during May and June than he was anticipating when 
he issued the 127th bond call on the third of May. 
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BANK OFFICERS AND OUTSIDE ENTERPRISES. 


Recent banking experiences have once more shown how difficult 
it is for banks to escape financial losses. For two or three years 
the banks in the larger cities have been increasing their loans se- 
cured by collaterals and discounting less mercantile paper, for the 
reason that loans of the former nature were deemed the more pru- 
dent risk. Not long ago a New York City bank president was 
interviewed on this subject, and he expressed himself very strongly 
in favor of the new practice. He maintained that bank officers 
really knew but very little about the real condition of most persons 
who applied for loans on their personal credit, that very often bor- 
rowers deceived the banks, and that as their condition grew worse 
the more strenuously did they seek to cover it up, and consequently 
in loaning to such persons, however careful bank officers might be, 
they still moved in the dark. Of course, he was simply narrating 
his own experience, and no one can question the truth of it. It is 
a very familiar story. Men have practiced deception from the be- 
ginning of the world, and they will doubtless continue to do so 
until its end. The utmost vigilance and keenness are too often 
foiled. Study the conditions of trade ever so carefully, make all the 
inquiries possible about borrowers, nevertheless losses to the lend- 
ers are inevitable. Partly through deception, and partly through 
ignorance of the borrower in managing his business, or through 
the happening of events which even the greatest foresight on his 
part can not be averted, losses will arise. No wonder, then, that 
bank officers, well knowing these things, seek to loan their funds 
in a more secure way if it can be found. 

It is in the light of these facts that bank officers of late have 
sought to loan more generally on collaterals. And now these too 
have proved to be very insecure. Even if the securities be of a 
very sound nature there is danger of sudden depreciation. Govern- 
ment bonds even, and surely there are no better securities, dropped 
very suddenly the other day. No one supposed that such a thing 
would happen. But the unexpected is constantly happening in the 
banking business as well as every other, and it is the duty of every 
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banker so to conduct his business if possible as to be safe, how- 
ever sudden or heavy or prolonged may be the storm. It is clearly 
enough seen that whenever the demand for money is suddenly in- 
creased the value of all collaterals quickly declines, whereas commer- 
cial paper is exposed to no such sweeping vicissitude. The banks 
which lately failed loaned on very poor security, and other banks 
have lost by doing the same thing—by accepting the bonds and 
stocks of incomplete enterprises, and which perhaps were earning no 
dividends. But the saddest feature of the recent disclosures is 
that bank officers were led to do these things because of their 
pecuniary interest in the enterprises that received the money. They 
well knew in most of these cases, probably, that the securities were 
of a hazardous nature. And they never would have accepted such 
securities, except for their own interest in these outside undertakings. 

Some of the newspapers are filling considerable space in trying to 
show that commercial paper is better than notes thus secured by 
collaterals, and that if the failed banks had confined their attention 
to the old-fashioned idea of lending money, no harm would have 
befallen them. It is true, of course, that no bank ought to tie up 
its assets in long loans; it is liable for all its deposits at any time, 
and consequently its loans should be made for short dates in order 
to realize quickly. It is quite as true that the money loaned to 
many of the enterprises in process of construction was for a very 
uncertain period; at all events, not for a short one. Payments de- 
pended on the sale of bonds and stocks, and these facts were well 
known at the time of making the loans. | 

Now, if any one thing is clear from all this experience, it is this, 
that bank officers ought not to have any special interest in parties 
or concerns that borrow money from their institutions. If they were 
wholly removed from personal interest, while they would still make 
some mistakes, these would be far less frequent than they are. The 
lesson of these failures is that men ought to be chosen, if possible, 
who will make the welfare of the institutions over which they preside 
their chief concern. When this becomes subordinate, and when 
their interest in outside enterprises becomes paramount, then sooner 
or later the institution for which they have less regard is likely to 
be perverted for the other. This is the plain lesson of these fail- 
ures. Admitting this to be true, the deduction legitimately follows 
that however pure may be the motives of a bank manager when 
elected to that position, however devoted he may be to ,the inter- 
ests of his institution, whenever he becomes strongly interested in 
outside matters whereby his time and pecuniary interests are divided 
and diverted, then has the time come for informing him that he 
should resign his place to another. The very fact that men occupy 
positions as presidents and cashiers of banks whereby they can com- 
mand money, is the very reason oftentimes why they are enlisted in 
outside enterprises, and not because of any peculiar ability or fit- 
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ness to counsel or to direct. When therefore the president of a 
bank, for example, is seen figuring prominently in a new and hazard- 
ous railroad enterprise, this fact alone ought to be sufficient to 
warn his fellow-directors and stockholders that his ways should be 
carefully regarded, that loans to his enterprise should be refused, 
or if granted, only after the most thorough investigation. If such 
a course were pursued, bank officials would be less sought after to 
head doubtful or bold enterprises, and the business of banking 
would be conducted with a spirit of conservatism and caution which, 
unhappily, as we have recently seen, has been sometimes wanting. 
Bankers deal with the money of other people and not with their 
own, and therefore they should observe a spirit of prudence, which it 
is hardly possible for them to mani‘=st in excess. When they are 
not exercising this, as was plain enough long ago in the cases of the 
leading bank officers whose downfall has recently occurred, they 
should be plainly told to resign in order that others may fill their 
places who may be loyal in administering their trusts. 
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RAILROAD BUILDING. 


The Chicago Razlway Age says that in January work was in 
progress upon 350 new railroads in this countrv, or extensions of 
old ones, and that during January plans were supposed to be per- 
fected to increase the number from 350 to 500. Some commentator 
upon this statement, assuming that the new roads and the exten- 
sions of old ones average fifty miles each, observes that they will 
aggregate 25,000 miles, to which might safely have been added 
the observation that 25,000 miles is exactly the circumference of the 
globe. 

A very late annual report of the Railroad Commissioners of Wis- 
consin enumerates the several new railroads and extensions reason- 
ably certain to be constructed during 1884, footing up 471 miles, 
which exceeds every year but one in the railroad history of Wis- 
consin, and the Commissioners express a belief that the actual con- 
struction during 1884 will considerably exceed 471 miles. 

All the conditions favor a large construction of railroads at the 
present time. Labor is abundant, both capital and steel are cheaper 
than ever before, iron is low, and railroads on numerous routes are 
wanted, and will pay. in many cases the promoters will get the 
lion’s share of the profits, but that circumstance rather increases 
than diminishes the construction of railroads, of which the most 
effective stimulant is generally the active energy of the projectors. 
The fact that several railroads recently built were not really wanted, 
because built where there was little business, or because they were 
merely duplications of previously existing roads which were abund- 
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antly able to carry all the freight and passengers possible to be 
obtained, is no proof that railroads are not deficient in other 
places. The occupation of new territories is proceeding at a rapid 
rate, and will for several years yet to come. Population, travel, and 
domestic trade, are all advancing with gigantic strides. The present 
generation will not see the railroad system of this country finished. 
It will continue to expand for a century to come, and probably 
longer. 

When the construction of railroads was revived in 1880, after a 
protracted period of dullness and depression, it was said to be 
going on at a rate wholly beyond the capital of the country, and 
that it would be speedily checked by high rates of interest, if by 
nothing else. Contrary to the predictions then made, capital became 
more abundant and cheaper, although the mileage of new railroads 
increased after 1880, reaching upwards of 11,000 miles in 1882, Capi- 
tal is more abundant to-day than ever before, and there is no 
probability that any conceivable amount of railroad construction 
will make it less abundant. The rate of income on the purchase 
prices of Government bonds is tending to two per cent., and is 
generally expected to reach that point if the present policy of 
paying off the bonds subject to call is carried out. When that 
point is reached, a new stimulus will be given to the construction 
of railroads which are built largely and oftentimes wholly upon bor- 
rowed capital. 

It is not to be disguised that the increasing cheapness of rail- 
road construction, arising from the fall in the rates of interest, 
and in the prices of steel rails, and from other circumstances, 
threaten existing roads with new competitors, and makes a seriously 
unfavorable change in their value. The protection which they have 
enjoyed from the great cost of building rival lines is now sensibly 
less than it has been. This is one of the facts of the situation, 
and cannot be overlooked, whether it is a welcoi.e fact or other- 
wise. Among other consequences is this one, that it will be less 
possible than it has been for roads to long enjoy a rate of net in- 
come greatly beyond the current rate of interest upon the capital 
now required to construct parallel lines. 

If railroad construction in this country is maintained at or above 
the average rate of the last four years, the effect will be favorable 
upon the prices of iron and steel, and upon the demand for labor 
of every kind employed in the building and equipment of railroads. 
It was an aggravation of the six years of depression which ter- 
minated in the summer of 1879, that railroad construction during 
that period dwindled to small proportions. It will be a relief of 
the depression which now exists, and which seems to threaten the 
country in the immediate future, if railroad construction shali be 
fully maintained. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Census Bureau foots up the aggregate wealth of the country 
in 1880 at 43,642 million dollars. It is objected, among other 
things, that it does not include the property of various kinds belong- 
ing to the Government, the chief item being the public domain. 
This objection seems to be well taken, but even if it is, it does 
not vitiate comparisons with preceding censuses, in none of which 
was Government property included. But it does to the extent of 
it vitiate comparisons with the census reports of National wealth 
in such foreign countries as include Government property, which is 
true of the most important foreign countries. At the present 
time the Government property in this country, including the public 
lands, is estimated by some statisticians as high as 5000 million 
dollars. Another objection to the aggregate footing of wealth in 
1880 is the under rating by the Census Bureau of the capital in- 
vested in manufacturing. Statistics carefully collected in Phila- 
delphia make it probable that the capital so invested in that city 
in 1880 exceeded by thirty per cent. the figures of the census, and 
the same thing, or nearly the same thing, is stoutly affirmed in re- 
spect to New York, Boston and Baltimore. There is, however, a 
good deai of evidence that there was under rating in that particular 
in the census of 1870. 

During the eight months ending with last February there was an 
export of trade dollars to the amount of $200,500, and of other 
American silver coin to the amount of $447,705. The import of 
American silver coins during the same time was $432,606. The in- 
crease of subsidiary silver, from the return of our coins of that 
description from Mexico, South America and the West Indies, having 
substantially ceased for some time, it has been difficult to under- 
stand why the large growth of our population has not reduced the 
accumulation of small silver coins in the Treasury. The explana- 
tion is now given, that the appropriation under which the Govern- 
ment has paid the transportation expense in filling orders for such 
coins was exhausted on the first of last October, since which date 
the accumulation, instead of growing smaller, increased during the 
next seven months by $2,500,000. The Deficiency bill, in which the 
lacking appropriation is supplied, was delayed in Congress by dis- 
agreements between the Senate and House in respect to other 
points, but was finally passed near the close of April. The accumu- 
lation of subsidiary silver may now be expected to diminish, and 
especially if the $1 and $2 greenbacks are withdrawn from circula- 
tion. ' 
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To the end of December, 1883, deposits of gold to the amount 
of $18,785,000 were made at the New York Assistant Treasurer’s 
office for silver certificates delivered over the counter, and $ 59,969,000 
for orders for silver certificates on Assistant Treasurers in other cities. 

During the three months ending with March, the exports of silver 
from Great Britain to India were $9,982,675, as compared with $7,275,- 
720 during the corresponding months in 1883. Comparing the same 
two periods the British silver export to China (including Hong 
Kong) fell from $996,300 to $387,980. The principal Chinese ex- 
ports are tea and raw silk, the prices of which are very low, and 
the power of China to pay for silver has dwindled to insignificant 
proportions. Many persons, well informed as to that country, be- 
lieved, prior to the breaking out of its present troubles with France, 
that Chinese foreign trade and domestic industries would soon be 
improved by railroads and the introduction of machinery, but under 
the actual circumstances the realization of such hopes must be post- 
poned, and nobody can foresee for how long. 

The India Office in London issues an annual statement of the 
“Moral and Material Progress of India.” In the last one, issued 
in April, it is said: 

“The jeweler is indispensable in India; jewelry represents the 
savings of the ryot, and forms a reserve fund from which we can 
draw in times of necessity. The vast quantities of bullion imported 
into India, of which no positive account can be rendered, are doubt- 
less made into personal ornament.” 


Of the Punjaub, in particular, it is said that its principal prod- 
ucts, next to cotton, are gold and silver work of various kinds, and 
that their annual value is £ 2,979,100, or $14,895,500. In Delhi, the 
business is said to employ 50,000 hands, and the aunual outturn is 
set down as £ 550,000, or $ 2,750,000. 

During the forty years ending with 1876 the net annual import, 
that is to say the excess of imports over exports of gold by India, 
was $12,000,000, and is now about $20,000,000. The general rule is, 
that the consumption in the arts of both gold and silver increases 
in proportion to the increase of population and wealth, and India 
is a rapidly advancing country in both particulars. It may now 
fairly be reckoned as one of the commercial countries of the world, 
and among such countries no one can be named which has better 
resisted the monetary convulsions which have occurred since the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, notwithstanding the heavy burden of 
its tribute to England. 

The India Office statement gives no encouragement to the hope 
that the India gold quartz mines, so much speculated in a short 
time ago; will ever make any important returns. We must, there- 
fore, make up our minds to face the fact, that of the present yield 
of the gold mines of the world, one-fifth will be swallowed up by 
consumption in the arts in India. 
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The Government of India, having, under instructions from Lon- 
don, collected all available information as to the present wheat 
crop, has reported within a few weeks that its average amount is 
between five and a-half and six million ttons, to which is to be 
added one and a-quarter millions in the protected Indian States. 
Of the total, put at six and three-quarter millions, or 135 million 
cwts., the report says: ! 


It is, perhaps, not unreasonable to suppose that when the rail- 
way system is more developed, one fourth, possibly more, of the 
total out-turn of six and three-quarter million tons will in good 
years be available for Europe. The country has other food-stufis to 
fall back upon, if to export its wheat pays. 


One fourth part of 135 million cwts. would be sixty-three 
millions of bushels of wheat, weighing sixty pounds to the bushel. 

It appears from the full accounts, brought by the mails, of 
the proposals made to the Parliament by the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Mr. Childers, in respect to the gold coin- 
age, that the new half sovereigns, which are to contain ten per 
cent. less gold than the present half sovereigns, are to be a 
legal tender only for sums not exceeding £5, or $25. The under- 
weighed British silver coins are a tender only for sums not ex- 
ceeding £2, or $10. Mr. Childers expects that the issue of the 
new half sovereigns may reach £ 25,000,000, in which case the Mint 
would make a profit of £2,500,000, which would pay the expense 
of recoining at full weight the present sovereigns which have be- 
come light by wear, and leave a surplus, the interest of which 
would maintain the sovereigns always at full weight. But it seems 
doubtful whether fifty million half sovereigns, with a bullion value 
of only ninety per cent., would circulate at par with a legal tender 
power limited to £5, and it is not to be supposed that the British 
Government will issue any under-weighted coins in excess of the 
amount which would be maintained at par with the standard money 
by limitation of quantity. The proposal of Mr. Childers enccunters 
a good deal of opposition, and it is not certain what will be the 
fate of it in the British Parliament. 

One short year ago the British press was exulting over the great 
prosperity of the Mercantile Marine of Great Britain, rating its 
Capital value at one thousand million dollars, and describing it as 
yielding handsome returns upon that rating. To-day it seems to 
be a mere wreck. The main facts are, that between the end of 
1879 and the end of 1883, while sailing vessels declined from 4,068,- 
700 tons to 3,550,000 tons, the steam vessels increased from 2,511,300 
tons to 3,700,000 tons. As the annual carrying capacity of steam 
tonnage, as a consequence of the greater speed of steam vessels, is 
reckoned to be three times greater than that of sail tonnage, the 
actual capacity of British tonnage, as a whole, is assumed to have 
increased twenty-six per cent. during the four years named. It be- 
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ing at least doubtful whether there has been any increase of busi- 
ness during the same period, there could be no other result than 
the compjete ruin which has befallen all the property involved. 
The principal steamship companies make no dividends. Even the 
Cunard made none for 1883, its working profits of £ 144,000 having 
been entirely wiped out by depreciation and insurance. As a conse- 
quence of the improvements in the size and speed of steam vessels, 
with which it is necessary to keep up, or to be left hopelessly be- 
hind, all the companies are loaded down with what is called “old- 
fashioned tonnage,” valueless in use, and difficult to sell. The Cu- 
nard Company, which has ordered two new steel steamers of enor- 
mous size, has been lucky enough to induce the builders to take 
two of its old steamers, the Parthia and Batavia, in part pay- 
ment, upon terms not stated, but which doubtless involve a hedvy 
loss, however it may be disguised by the barter nature of the trans- 
action. The British Marine had and has the business of the freight- 
ing of the whole world open to it upon free trade principles, and 
even in the matter of selling ships it is understood that it can 
sell everywhere without let, hindrance or duty, to all countries ex- 
cept the United States. We are often told that there is never such 
a thing as a break-down in the markets of the world, because they 
are so large that they can never be over-supplied The truth really 
is, that the markets of the world are more precarious, and more 
dificult to calculate upon, than the markets of a single country, be- 
cause it is more impossible to foresee the influences which may act 
upon them. Mistakes may be made as to the relations of supply 
and demand, as respects even home markets, but it is more pos- 
sible to avoid them. 

There is in Paris an institution called the Sous Comptoir des Entre- 
preneurs, the sole business of which is to make loans on buildings 
in the course of construction in that city. It begins to lend as 
soon as the cellars and foundations of buildings are finished, and 
keeps its loans within the limit of from fifty to sixty per cent. of 
the expenditure as the work of construction progresses. It is paid 
off when the buildings are completed by the proceeds of loans then 
negotiated with the Credit Foncier. At the end ot 1883 its out- 
standing advances amounted to 117 million francs, which, assuming 
that the average proportion of advances to expenditure was fifty- 
five per cent., would imply that there had then been expended 
upon buildings under construction, upon which its advances were 
made, 213 million francs, or about $42,000,000. The manager of the 
institution states that it makes only about one-half of the builders’ 
loans which are made in Paris, which will give some idea of the 
enormous amount of money recently invested in building in that 
city, and will account for the glut of houses there, and especially of 
houses of the more expensive class. The French have many ideas in 
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practical finance which are both ingenious and sound. One of them 
is their plan of dividing loans upon buildings into two classes, under 
the management of distinct institutions. The one class, of loans 
from time to time as the construction of buildings goes on, requires 
a different kind of care, skill, judgment and experience from the 
other class of loans, after buildings are completed. There is room 
in several cities in this country, certainly in the city of New York, 
for an institution of large capital which should devote itself to the 
special business of the Sous, Comptoir des Entrepreneurs in Paris. 

The Credit Foucter of Paris, with a share capital of 155 million 
francs, or (say) $30,000,000, has a bonded debt sixteen times as 
large as its share capital. During 1883 it shows a net profit of 
8,809,054 francs, arising from the difference between the rate of in- 
terest which it pays on its bonds and the rate of interest which it 
receives upon its mortgage loans. Any great depression in the 
prices of real estate would entail losses upon the Credzt Foncter 
which would swamp its spare capital and disable it from paying 
its bonds in full. The sort of financiering which it practices can 
hardly be safe in such a hot-bed of revolutionary disturbances as 
Paris. | 

The London L£conomzst, of April 12, in its review of the course 
of prices of commodities in Great Britain during the month of 
March, says that “market prices, as a whole, have been cheaper.” 

A city paper reviewing, on the fifth of May, the financial events 
of the preceding week, took occasion to observe: 

“Gold exports, although reaching $2,750,000, attracted no atten- 
tion whatever. The business community no longer look upon the 
specie movement as an evil in itself, but merely as a sign of other 
existing evils.” eae 

There is no doubt that the vague, undefinable and panicky alarm 
which was excited during the first six or eight weeks of the ex- 
port of gold, which commenced in February, has wholly subsided. 
It is seen that none of the gold sent to Europe is lost to the 
world, but that it is there at work, upholding prices in the markets 
in which the great bulk of our exported agricultural staples are 
sold. It is realized that an occasional outflow of the precious 
metals is a necessary result of the oscillations of international 
trade, and that no country can keep its currency at the metallic 
standard, without subjecting the volume of it to the control of the 
foreign exchanges. It is perceived, that every dollar of exported 
gold either discharges a debt or purchases a full present equivalent. 
It is true that an’ export of gold is an export of money, but it is 
only by an export of money that the proper relation of our own 
to foreign prices can be restored, when home prices are relatively 
too high. It is fortunate that such a restoration may be brought 
about, in part, by raising foreign prices, and not wholly by reduc- 
ng our own, 
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The London Economist ( April 26) says “it is reported that se- 
curities are being sent back across the Atlantic,” and that this will 
“tend to prolong the movement of gold” from New York to Lon- 
don. Other information from London is to the same effect, that 
the English are selling more American securities than they are 
buying. So far as their sales consist of American railroad stocks, 
they are disposing of them at a loss, as compared with the aver- 
age rates at which they were purchased; but in respect to the divi- 
dend-paying stocks, the loss is really nothing more than a diminu- 
tion of profits. Thus, an Englishman who bought New York Central 
three years ago at 130 with his own capital (not borrowed), and 
sells it to-day at 115, after receiving twenty-four per cent dividends 
while he held it, has made a profit equal to nearly 2} per cent., 
annually, in addition to the increase of the purchasing power of his 
money during the time. 

In a recent address before the London Statistical Society, Robert 
Giffin shows that within fifty years the daily money wages of Brit- 
ish workmen has risen from twenty to i100 per cent., while the 
hours of labor have been reduced«twenty per cent., and the prices 
of food and other articles of necessary consumption have fallen. 
The present condition of those who live by labor in England, bad 
as it is, is not so bad as it was, and the same thing is true of 
France, Germany and some other countries in Western Europe. 
The doctrine which writers of books on political economy have 
repeated, one after the other, for a century or more, that the condi- 
tion of laboring men tends necessarily to grow worse as population 
becomes more dense, is simply not true. In particular, it overlooks 
the fact that in modern times, under normal circumstances, capital 
expands much more rapidly than population. The advantage thereby 
gained by labor in respect to its share of the total profits of a 
country, always may and frequently does more than compensate 
what it loses from the fact that the land of a country remains 
stationary in quantity, while the number of its people may be in- 
creasing. Nothing is more common than to hear it said that as 
the population of the United States becomes larger, the laborers in 
it will be reduced to European conditions. The truth nevertheless 
is, that their situation has plainly and steadily improved, while the 
population has advanced from three to fifty-six millions, and with 
a sound policy it may still improve when the fifty-six millions shall 
have quadrupled. 

The proposal of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
convert some of the three-per-cent. consols into two and three- 
quarters and two and a-halves, has had the effect to raise the 
prices of French and Italian as well as British Government se- 
curities. The effect has been so marked upon Italian securities 
that the Italian Cabinet are already considering the possibility of 
putting the Italian debt on a lower rate of interest. 
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The London LZconomist, of May 3, quotes the Berlina Borsen 
Halle as its authority for stating the Russian gold production in 
Russia in 1883 at £ 3,676,000 [ $18,380,000 ], viz., £ 1,840,000 in East 
Siberia, £36,000 in West Siberia, £680,000 in the Amoor district, 
£520,000 from the Ural mountains, and £600,000 from other min- 
ing. The “Economist adds: 

These figures, provided the official returns of former years be cor- 
rect, are very. unsatisfactory, as the average production of the last 
ten years is given at £5,120,000. There is, therefore, on this show- 
ing a fall of almost one and a-half millions sterling. | 

If the production of gold in Russia has. fallen to or below $20- 
000,000, the total annual production in the world is now less than 
$ 100,000,000, 

It is telegraphed from Chattanooga that Sir Titus Salt and Mr. 
Stead, of England, and William Donaldson, of Glasgow, who own 
28,000 acres of mineral lands in that vicinity, have decided to ex- 
pend $500,000 within the next fifteen months in the erection of 
two blast furnaces with a capacity of turning out 250 tons of iron 
daily. European miners and manufacturers are constantly trans- 
ferring their capital and operations to this country, and will do so 
on a still greater scale if it is known that the American policy of 
sustaining home industries is to be firmly maintained. It is poor 
policy to borrow money in Europe and pay interest for it, but there 
are advantages in having Europeans employ their capital here, tak- 
ing the risks as well as the profits of industrial enterprises, and 
paying wages to laborers on the spot, which will be sure to be ex- 
pended on the spot for American food and clothing. 


THE NEED OF RAILROADS IN JAPAN. 


Japan may eventually prove a good field for American railway 
builders. The empire has an estimated area of 148,700 square miles, 
and a population of some 35,000,000. The city of Tokio has some 
800,000 inhabitants; Kioto, 370,000; Osaka, 414,000. The Japanese 
Steamboat Company has an extensive coasting traffic, doing also the 
mail service; telegraph lines are numerous; paper mills are in 
operation, one or more of them built by Americans, and foreign 
engineers are largely employed on public works. The facilities for 
communication inland are still very primitive. There are some good 
highways, but many of the roads are passable with difficulty. The 
conveyances include the “ Kago,” a mere basketwork frame, slung from 
a pole carried across the shoulders of two coolies; the “norimono,” 
a large litter carried by several bearers, and principally used by 
persons of the better class, and the “Jinrikisha’’ a small two-wheeled 
carriage, like a miniature gig, drawn by one or sometimes, for rapid 
traveling, two coolies. It is said that in Tokio alone there are 
Over 10,000 of these vehicles. Many are of sufficient size to carry 
two persons, and on a good road the coolies trot along at the 
rate of about six miles an hour. The rate of fare is about four 
cents per mile. For baggage, large two-wheeled carts are’ used, 
pushed along by four or six coolies. Pack horses and oxen are 
largely used, and burdens of considerable weight are carried by coolies. 
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MONETARY USE OF SILVER. 


A leading paper in Chicago gives a reason for repealing the silver 
dollar coinage law, which will not be endorsed by the great 
majority of the persons who are opposed to that law. The reason 
assigned places the opponents of that law in a -false, and, as it 
seems to us, an untenable position. Stated in the words of the 
paper referred to, this reason is, that “the more silver this country 
coins, the more gold it must export,” and that “if Congress would 
suspend the coinage of the silver dollar, our trade balances with 
Europe would be settled in silver instead of gold.” It is certainly 
true that neither silver nor anything else can be used at one and 
the same time for two purposes incompatible with each other, and 
that to whatever extent we devote the product-of our silver mines 
to monetary use, we shall by so much reduce the quantity of it 
available as bullion for export in settlement of balances in our for- 
eign trade. If that is to be the objection to the silver coinage law 
of February 28, 1878, it would apply with equal force against the 
coinage of a silver dollar which should have the same bullion value 
as a gold dollar, and against the monetary use of silver bars, or 
certificates of such bars, stamped as money at their gold value. In 
short, the point made by the paper referred to cannot be accepted 
by the great body of those who condemn the present silver coin- 
age law, because it would commit them against any form of the 
coinage of silver, and to a perpetual exclusion of that metal from 
- forming a part of the currency of the country, and even in the 
event that an international plan of regulating the relative values of 
gold and silver could be agreed upon. It will always be as true as 
it is to-day, that silver is an available commodity for the settle- 
ment of trade balances, and if there is no other objection to a 
silver dollar, of which the bullion value is eighty-five cents, or 
thereabouts, in gold, than that they absorb so much metal which 
might be sold abroad, it would be equally potential against a silver 
dollar, of which the bullion value should be 100 cents in gold, and 
in}fact more potential, because such a dollar would absorb more 
silver, and thereby cause a greater reduction of the amount available 
for export. 

The great mass of those in this country, who are sometimes 
spoken of in a stigmatizing way as “the gold party,” have from 
first to last declared that they preferred the use of both metals if 
they could be so coined as to be of equal intrinsic, or commercial 
value. Their main, and it may be fairly said, their sole objection 
to the silver dollar of the law of 1878 was and is its inferiority 
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of intrinsic value, and their belief that after the coinage of it 
passes a certain point, its market value as a coin will fall to its 
bullion value, and thereby depreciate the monetary standard. It is 
true that some, and perhaps many, of the persons of this way of 
thinking have denied, or at least doubted the possibility of attain- 
ing a stable relation of value between gold and silver coins with- 
out an international arrangement; but the proportion has been large 
of those who would support a silver dollar, with an increase of 
the bullion in it, without such an arrangement. When the silver 
law of 1878 was under discussion numerous members of Congress, 
notably Mr. Blaine, moved amendments increasing the bullion in 
the proposed silver, and offering to support it if their amendments 
were agreed to. Mr. Sherman did then, and has always since, 
avowed his readiness to support the coinage of a silver dollar hav- 
ing a bullion value equal to that of a gold dollar. 

Several State conventions of the Republican party held within 
two months have demanded that the coinage of dollars under the 
law of 1878 shall be suspended, or shall cease altogether. In none 
of them is this demand put upon grounds adverse to the use of 
silver coins under regulations making them of the same commer- 
cial value as gold coins of the same denominations. In some of 
them the desirability of such a use of silver is expressly recog- 
nized. 

The standard of gold, upon an inflexible adherence to which the 
New York convention insisted, does not mean an exclusively gold 
currency, and it would be no more interfered with by the concur- 
rent use of silver kept at a parity with gold, than it is by the 
concurrent use of greenbacks and bank notes kept at a parity with 
gold. The same thing may be said of the resolution of the Mary- 
land convention in favor of “the adjustment of the currency to the 
standard of gold.” 

The Minnesota convention declared in favor of the unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver, “upon the basis of the intrinsic 
value of each in the markets of the world.” The convention in 
Massachusetts, which has been conspicuous for the decisiveness and 
steadiness of its opposition to the particular silver dollar prescribed 
by the law of 1878, declared itself in favor of such “amendments 
to the constitution as will guarantee that the only full-tender 
money to be coined or issued in time of peace shall be of gold 
and silver, possessing equal intrinsic value.” 

Edwards Pierrepont concluded a short note addressed, on the 
eighteenth of April last, to the Zzmes of this city, by saying: 


Wise legislation at Washington will keep both gold and silver in 
circulation, so adjusted that neither. will drive out the other. The 
objection to the bulk of silver is obviated by certificates. It is 
easy so to legislate that gold and silver shall both continue to cir- 
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culate. Our financiers are not inferior to the French in ability, and 
if they would address themselves with the same fidelity to the in- 
terests of the whole people they would meet with the same suc- 


cess. 

We quite agree, and believe that most persons will agree with 
Mr. Pierrepont, that the proposed legislation is eminently desirable, 
and wish we could believe that it will be as easy, as he seems to 
suppose that it will be, to come to a settlement of a form of legis- 
lation which will be generally acceptable. But the difficulties about 
it are considerable, and it will doubtless require a good deal of dis- 
cussion to harmonize differences of opinion as to methods and de- 
tails. 

Attention has recently been called to the idea of giving a mone- 
tary circulation to silver in the form of bars, or certificates of bars, 
at their gold value. Mr. Sylvester of this city has written a good 
deal on that subject. The main feature of his plan is that of hav- 
ing the gold value of the bars fixed from time to time by official au- 
thority. That proposition has been urged in several countries at vari- 
ous periods, but, if we are not mistaken, was never accepted anywhere. 
It was urged in Congress during the discussion of the silver law of 
1878, most conspicuously by Senator Christiancy, of Michigan, but 
did not receive any considerable favor in any quarter. Mr. Sylvester 
proposes that the official announcements of the changes in the 
gold value at which silver shall be a tender, shall be made from day 
to day. 

In Mr. Weston’s paper on this subject, printed in the last number 
of this Magazine, two modes of monetizing silver bullion were sug- 
gested, differing in one particular from each other, but the main 
feature of both being that bars shall always remain a legal tender 
at their gold value on the day when silver is deposited to be 
formed into bars, and shall always be redeemed at that value in 
silver dollars, if the holders so desire. In addition to redemption in 
silver dollars, he proposes, as one mode, that the certificates of such 
bars shall be redeemable in the exact amount in weight of the sil- 
ver deposited, and as another mode, that they shall be redeemable 
in silver having the same gold value on the day of redemption 
as the deposited silver had on the day of the deposit. We very 
much doubt whether silver could ever get any considerable circula- 
tion on the basis of being made a legal tender at rates constantly 
varying, according to official announcements of changes in its market 
gold value. 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE reports the construction of eighty-three miles of new 
railroad, making a total of 543 miles thus far this year, against 973 miles 


at the corresponding period of 1883, 1876 miles in 1882, g06 miles in 1881, 
1096 miles in 1880, and 391 miles in 1879. 
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BANKING IN CUBA. 


Coincident with the renewal of the political troubles in Cuba, if 
not on account of them, financial disturbances have been developed. 
Unless the despatches exaggerate, a somewhat serious financial 
crisis has of late prevailed there. Early in April distrust and 
alarm were said to be spréading, stocks had fallen, and the com- 
mercial situation was daily becoming more desperate. Later a panic 
was reported in the markets at Havana. Merchants were obliged in 
order to sell their drafts to submit to a large loss on the current 
rates of exchange which were continuously declining. Some of the 
larger houses were reported as unable to sell their bills of exchange 
at any price. Still later advices stated that the signs of the approach 
of a serious economical crisis in Cuba are daily increasing, and that 
the continuous fall in the price of sugar was bringing ruin and dis- 
aster. These are serious symptoms, though the duration and inten- 
sity of the crisis depend greatly on the general condition of busi- 
ness and credit in the island. If there are deep-seated disorders 
here, the consequent financial derangement is likely to be prolonged 
and severe. 

Apart from political complications, causes exist calculated to bring 
a severe strain upon the commercial classes. As is well known, 
Cuba is now, as the United States was for many years, suffering 
all the multiplied evils of an irredeemable and fluctuating paper cur- 
rency. Ever since June, 1874, when the volume of bank notes 
emitted had reached a maximum of $75,700,799, there has been a 
persistent contraction of the paper currency, until, on the twenty- 
sixth of March, 1881, the volume of notes emitted had been re- 
duced to $48,943,457, the gold premium falling meanwhile from 
161% to 925%, indicating an appreciation in the gold value of paper 
money from thirty-eight cents to nearly fifty-two cents. There was 
little further change until November, 1882, when the volume of the 
paper currency was reduced to $44,862,544. The return for Decem- 
ber, 1883, showed a further contraction to $42,427,057. The gold 
premium, however, rose to an average of 105.25 per cent. for 1883, 
as compared with only 76.07 for 1882, the paper dollar which had 
risen in value to 56.92 falling to 48.80 cents. This is accounted for 
by the diminishing supplies of gold, the amount of which in the 
banks at Havana fell off from $ 13,459,226, in January, 1882, to only 
$ 7,207,767, in December, 1883. Simultaneously, therefore, with the 
contraction of bank notes there was a still greater contraction in 
the metallic currency. Those who remember the slow and painful 
process by which the people of the United States returned to a 
specie basis, and the wide-spread ruin which accompanied it, will 
not need to be told that a contraction of the currency of such 
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proportions as that mentioned above could hardly take place where 
credit is in any considerable degree extended without producing de- 
pression and disaster. 

Mr. Robert G. Merry, of Havana, a gentleman exceptionally well 
informed in relation to the financia! affairs of Cuba, states tha 
for a long time not only the city of Havana, but the whole island, 
“has been drifting towards a commercial and perhaps political 
crisis.” Last year the Bank and Deposit Stores, Santa Catalina, 
stopped with debts of $789,300, against assets of $1,650,700, of 
which the stores placed at $1,000,000 formed the capital. It is now 
in liquidation. A defalcation is said to have been the immediate 
cause of suspension. A disaster of much greater magnitude was 
the suspension, early in March last, of the Savings Bank (Caja de 
Ahorras ), with debts of about $9,000,000, owed to some _ 10,000 
male and 4000 female creditors. Of all the financial institutions at 
Havana, this was the highest in credit and public estimation. It had 
a capital of $500,000, and its shares were quoted at thirty per cent- 
premium only a few days before the manager blew his brains out on 
the 4th of March, and the bank suspended. It is now found to be 
rotten to the core. At a meeting of shareholders, held on the ninth 
of March, to elect a new manager, the directors announced a deficit 
of $132,000 gold, and $248,000 in bank notes, valued at forty cents 
each. A later statement, made by a commission in charge of the 
suspended bank, shows an astonishing condition of affairs. It appears 
that its assets consist in part of overdue notes, amounting to 
$ 1,565,888 payable in gold, and $2,063,150 payable in paper, or 
$ 3,629,038 in all in mixed values. These notes are of dates rang- 
ing from 1856, when the bank was established, to 1883, not one bad 
debt having been charged to profit and loss. About one-half of 
the overdue paper has been carried along from 1882 and previous 
years, while the remainder belongs to the year 1883. Many of the 
creditors lose their savings of many years. With such an example 
it is not strange that widespread distrust exists. 

Some of the oldest and most respectable firms in the island, de- 
spairing of better times, have, after heavy losses, liquidated their 
affairs and retired. Mr. Merry says: “Our sugar exporting houses are 
reduced to four, and only one of them may be said to be doing 
any amount of business. There is general distrust everywhere, and 
the crisis may be determined in July or August, after the crop is 
finished. Some planters have stopped work, leaving the cane stand- 
ing, preferring to lose the cost of cultivation, rather than add that 
of the manufacture of the produce to be soldat a greater sacrifice.” 

About the first of April the Spanish Bank raised the rates of 
discounts on three and six months’ notes from eight and ten to 
nine and eleven per cent. per annum. Early in May gold was sell- 
ing at a premium of I50 per cent. Bank notes are not taken in the 
eastern part of the island, and only to a small extent anywhere 
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beyond Cardenas. Like 
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all the other banking institutions in Cuba, 


the Spanish Bank keeps two sets of accounts—one in specie, the 
other in paper currency. Most of its discount business is now done 
on a specie basis, its discounts payable in paper on theftwenty- 
sixth of April being only $63,747, as compared with $1,836,629, 


June 30, 1881. In the 


last six months of 1882 it withdrew from 


circulation the notes issued on account of the bank, leaving out- 
standing only the war emission, issued on account of the Govern- 


ment. A new emission 


of gold-demand notes first appeared in the 


balance sheet of March 8, and has gradually risen to $43,000, but 
they do not command the confidence of the public. 

It is more than usually difficult at the present time to estimate the 
amount of specie in the island. In ordinary times it estimated that 
the amount in active circulation is equal to the amount in the banks, 
but, owing to the present distrust and consequent hoarding, the pro- 
portion outside of the banks is supposed to be greater than usual. 


It is not believed that 


the whole amount in circulation can exceed 


$20,000,000, as compared with $28,000,000 at the end of 1882. The 
imports of specie at Havana were $3,599,695 in 1883, as compared 


with $4,095,996 in 1882. 


One of the difficulties of the situation is the bad government of 
the island, which destroys confidence in the courts and in the ad- 


ministration of justice. 


Litigation is costly and slow, and the re- 


sults uncertain, owing to the real or supposed venality of some of 
the judges. Consequently creditors shun the courts. 

Mr. Merry furnishes the following balance sheets of the Spanish 
Bank of the Island of Cuba for the past two years. (For earlier bal- 
ance sheets see BANKER’S MAGAZIND for July, 1881, and March, 1882) : 


ASSETS. 
Pitt ch pen webeeeey idee 


Twenty-five million loan..... 
Hypothecary bonds of 1880... 
Biba s0K cute rrcacesesneee 
ns she kseegeeessceeoes 
a eee ee re 
Advanced to Gov’t without int, 
Pics evéeeveuteacss 


-— Fune 30, 1882.— 7—Dee. 31, 1882.-— June 30, 1888. 
Gold. Bill. Gold. Bills. Cold. 


Ss. 
$ $ $ $ 
6,274,042 . 9,160,596. 4,350,100. 4,795,857. 6,011,400 
7,055,642 . 613,251. 7,475,119. 128,732. 7,426,400 
4,200,000. m—— .—- --=—_—_. — 
— . = + 4,103,100. -—— . 3,857,500 
327,053 - —— - 136,560. -—— . 294,576 
— . 286,833. 1,603,9g0r. 97,944 - — 
318,756 . 2,725,645. 293,867. 2,693,670. 507,735 
qa 44,881,321 . i .44,862, 544 . et oa a 
207,009 .. 5,051. 251,865. 4,546. 1,098,152 


18,982,592 .57,672,717 .18,214,512 .52,583,293 .19, 195,763 





June 3 1883. 7—Dec. 31, 1883.— April 26, 1884— 
tdls. ‘ 7 


REE Epa ee 


Hypothecary bonds of 1880... 
PE Kc cicceenescuss eves 


Bills. Gold. Bids. 


$ $ $ $ $. 
3,889,512 . 3,365,256. 4,697,045 . 4,210,319. 4,431,959 
143,505 « 4,290,044. 98,508. 4,495,309. 63,747 
. 3,650,300 e + 2,719,700. Sa 
124,689 . 1,279,088 . 85,118. 258,811. 143,705 


Gold 

















IE ee er 2,689,310 . ‘ ‘ : 
Advanced to Gov’t without int. 43,631,550 . —- .42,427,057. —— _ .41,816,869 
Magistrates of Havana........ —-  .3 — . 3,577,500. — 


a oe wie 





»545,449 . 
4,091 . 967,358. 2,420,225. 1,250,300. 2,427,391 
50,482,717 .7,097,5051 .49,727,953 16, 521, 089 .48,883,671 
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r—Fune 30, 1882.— r—Dec. 31, 1882.-——~ Pune 30, 1883. 
Gold. Bills. Gold. Bills. Gold. 
LIABILITIES. $ $ $ $ 
— . 8,000,000. —— . 8,000,000 
Reserve fund 3 ° - 470,818. —— . 109,466 
Accounts current and deposits 
without interest 8,255,959 . 6,081,215. 8,245,020. 5,516,080. 6,796,272 
Other obligations at sight.... 33,155 - 28,304. 45,435. 27,801. 39,355 
Bank notes emitted :— — .48,920,086,.0 0 —m— 2, 5 
On bank account — . 4,038,745. mm 2. — . — 
On Government account. . ——  .44,881,341. -— .44,862,544. — 
Other obligations 2,392,202 . 2,643,112. 1,753,239. 2,176,778. 4,250,670 








18,982,592 .57,072,717 «18,214,512 .52,583,293 .19,195,763 


Fune 30, 1883 -— Dec. 31, 1883.—~ r—-April 26, 1884.— 
Bills Gold. Bills, Gold. Bills. 
LIABILITIES. $ $ & $ $ 
—— . 8,000,000. —— . 8,000,000. -—— 
Reserve fund - 109,466. —— . 109,466. —— 
Accounts current and deposits 
without interest..... 4,745,051 . 5,955,592. 5,497,078 . 6,240,392. 5,245,614 
Other obligations at sight.... 26,601 . 52,580. 26,357. — .-— 


Bank notes emitted :— —- , OO — 
On bank account — . — euntinate aidénie 


On Government account. 43,631,550. —— "42,427,057 . os - (41,816,869 


Gold notes | — . — . —— . 43,000. 
Other obligations 2,078,915 . 2,979,867. 1,777,461 . 2,128,231. 1,821,188 





50,482,717 -17,097,505 -49,727,953 -16,521,089 .48,883,671 
It will be observed that in 1881 and 1882 the reserve fund had 
to be drawn on to pay the statutory four per cent. semi-annual 
dividends. | 
The condition of the six banks of Havana from January, 1882, to 
December, 1883 (five banks at the last date), according to the 
same authority, varied as follows: 


January, 1882. January, 1883. December, 1883. 

Cash $13,459,227 .. $9,052,699 .. $7,207,767 
17,061,384 .. 11,176,575 . 9,018,907 

, gol 16,648,740 ee 19,607,02I .. 12,582,326 
eo i ; 6,902,189 .. 4,560,722 .. 4,567,954 
: g 21,959,I4t «+ 20,353,550 .. 13,993,555 

Current discounts 16,414,241 .. 12,225,761 .. 10,436,676 
Notes in circulation 48,923,176 .. 44,631,551 .. 42,427,057 


These figures show a serious contraction in all directions. Subse- 
sequent developments will be worthy of attention. : 
D. P BAILEY. 
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SUGAR.—The total annual production of sugar in the world is 
said to be 5,820,000 tons, of which the United States, or rather 
the State of Louisiana, produces only 125,000 tons. Of the total 
amount, 1,670,000 tons is beet-root sugar, of which Germany pro- 
duces 500,000 tons; France, 425,000; Austria 410,000, and Russia, 
225,000. The United States consumes one-sixth of the total amount 
made, its consumption being equal to 41.75 pounds fer capita; Eng- 
land consumes 62 pounds Jer capita, Germany 19, and Russia only 7 
pounds fer capita. 














FORESTRY. 


FORESTRY. 


We clip the following from a letter recently published, describing 
the girdling and burning of timber in Indiana for the sake of 
clearing up the land for cultivation, which is said to have been go- 
ing on in that State until about twenty years ago: 

One old farmer told me that he worked almost incessantly for 
eight years to clear away the walnut trees on his farm, and that 
he burned up more than eighty acres of the finest kind of timber. 
His farm, after thirty years of cultivation, could not be sold for 
more than $8000. If it had its walnut trees back it would be 
worth more than $100,000. This farmer was an old settler in the 
State, and only one among hundreds of others who for more than 
fifty years girdled and cut and burned the great forests they found 
occupying the land. 

It may be depended upon that no examples of this kind in In- 
diana will prevent a similar designed destruction of timber in other 
States which now have more of it than can be profitably put 
into salable forms. It may also be depended upon that over large 
sections of the country, and this is especially true of the South, 
enormous quantities of timber will die of old age, or perish by ac- 
cidental conflagrations, before there will be any chance of making it 
available for use or for the market. 

In a newspaper article now before us the writer deplores the fact 
that no amount of “education in the principles of forestry” will 
ever induce the individual owners of land to adopt “an unselfish 
policy” in respect to their timber, and that the only remedy is to 
have the National Government save what little of “rapidly disap- 
pearing” forest we yet have left, by the method, as we suppose, 
of allowing nothing to be cut except under the orders of Professors 
of Forestry appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. In what age of the world, or in what 
country, does the writer of that article suppose that any individual 
owner of land or anything else, ever did or ever will manage it 
in an “unselfish” way, and solely for the good of mankind in 
general? And does he really hope to make the country believe 
that it is either necessary, or wise or possible for the National Gov- 
ernment to undertake a job of such monstrous proportions as that 
of controlling the cutting of timber by the private owners of it 
Over an area of 3,600,000 square miles, embracing regions utterly 
dissimilar in respect to the scarcity or superabundance of forest 
growth, and other conditions ? 

Whatever may be the views of forestry cranks and quacks, or of _ 
other persons, not cranks or quacks, who appreciate the possible 
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advantages to themselves of creating an indefinite number of well- 
paid Commissionerships of Forestry, the practical common sense of 
the people will teach them that the management of private timber 
lands had better be left to the self-interest of their owners. As 
timber becomes scarce and more valuable it will be better protected 
against fires and injuries of all kinds, will be cut in a more saving 
and economical manner, and will be increased by new planting. It 
is said that there is more growing wood in Massachusetts than 
there was at the beginning of this century, not because that State 
has enacted any forestry laws, but because with increased popula- 
tion wood has become the most profitable crop which can be raised 
on large classes of its lands. The forests are carefully taken care 
of in Great Britain, and in many cases enlarged, especially in Scot- 
land. It is said that three million forest trees were planted last 
year in Great Britain. This is not done by requirement of law, 
but under the more effective prompting of enlightened self-interest. 

When the National Government is itself the owner of timber 
lands, it may be, and ought to be, influenced by other considera- 
tions than those of the direct profit to be made out of the timber, 
such as the importance of preserving forests at the heads of rivers 
as a means of giving steadiness to the flow of their waters. The 
bill offered lately in the United States Senate, by Mr. Edmunds, 
to reserve from sale certain timbered regions at the sources of the 
Columbia and Missouri, is a law of that character, and is based upon 
a sound principle. 

So too, in view of the tendency of mankind to overlook and sacri- 
fice a great future good for the sake of realizing a much smaller 
immediate one, it may be wise to-day in a few States, and may 
hereafter become wise in a good many States, to encourage the 
devotion of land to the growth of timber by exemptions from, or 
reductions of, taxation. That, however, is a species of legislation 
not within the constitutional power of the National Government, 
and if it possessed the power it would not be fitted to exercise it 
wisely. It should be governed by local circumstances and is better 
left to the local authorities. 

Very absurd suggestions are made in respect to forest preserva- 
tion, but the most absurd of all of them is that of the free ad- 
mission of the timber of Canada as a means of saving our own. 
The manifest effect of it would be to diminish the proportion of 
our timber applied to profitable uses, and increase the proportion 
of it, certain to be considerable for many years to come, left to 
perish by natural decay and by accidental, or voluntary destruc- 
tion. We have more timber than we shall actually use, or can 
possibly use, in season to save it all from the various casualties 
to which it is exposed, and the more of it we buy abroad, the 
more we shall lose at home. So far as the country east of the 
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Mississippi is concerned, the surplus in the southern States 1s suffi- 
cient to supply any deficiency in other portions of it for a cen- 
tury; and that is a period a good deal longer than it is needful 
or wise to vex ourselves about. It is the business of Canada to 
look out for markets for its lumber. It is not our business to pro- 
vide other people with a market for an article which as yet we 
possess in superabundance. 





? 
® 
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THE WORLD’S DEBTS TO ENGLAND. 


The debts held in Great Britain against its numerous colonies 
and dependencies, and the direct British investments in property 
existing in those colonies and dependencies, are carefully estimated 
in the London Zconom7st of February 9, and February 16 at $ 3,100,- 
000,000 (reckoning the pound sterling at $5), and the annual in- 
come received from them at $153,000,000. Of these debts and in- 
vestments in property, there are $1,275,000 in India and Ceylon, 
$1,000,0c0,000 in Australia, $ 560,000,000 in the Dominion of Canada, 
and $ 265,000,000 in the smaller colonies and dependencies. 

The aggregate of $3,100,000,000 consists of loans amounting to 
$ 2,500,000,000, yielding an annual interest of $ 124,300,000, and of 
investments in property amounting to $ 600,000,000, and yielding an 
annual income of $28,700,000, such as land companies (as distin- 
guished from mortgage companies), mines, tea, coffee, sugar, and 
other plantations, mercantile business, &c. 

Of the loans, all are payable—principal and interest—in gold, or, 
what is the same thing, in sterling money, except $150,000,000 pay- 
able in Indian rupees, which reduces the annual gold interest to 
$ 116,800,000. 

The Lconomist divides the loans into three classes: 

$1,310,000,000 of loans to the Governments of the colonies and 
dependencies. 

$ 815,000,000 of loans to the different provinces of the colonies 
(such as the provinces comprising the Canadian Dominion), to 
railways (of which $ 500,000,000 are to railways in India, guaranteed 
by the Indian Government), to cities, and to gas and harbor im- 
provement companies. 

$ 375,000,000 of loans made through land mortgage companies 
and banks, two-thirds of this item being set down to the account 
of Australia. In verification of this, the Economist cites a detailed 
list of loans amounting to $ 225,000,000 made in Australia by Scot- 
tish mortgage companies alone, and also the fact that of the de- 
posits in Australian banks bearing interest (generally at five per 
cent.) $60,000,000 are made by persons resident in Great Britain, 
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besides a large British ownership in Australian bank shares, which 
represent loans made in Australia. 

The LZconomist believes that its estimate of the British holding 
of colonial debts is under, rather than over, the mark. It is sus- 
ceptible of pretty accurate ascertainment, inasmuch as the govern- 
ment borrowings of the colonies are very few of them negotiated 
in their own home markets, and nearly all of them in the British 
market. 

It is more difficult to fix the amount of the British holding of 
foreign debts, outside of the British colonies. 

In a paper, read in 1878 before the London Statistical Society, by 
Robert Giffen, he estimated that the annual foreign and colonial invest- 
ments of the accruing surplus wealth of Great Britain had amounted 
to $ 400,000,000, or, for the whole decade, to $4,000,000,000, and 
that the annual income from such investments amounted to $ 325,- 
000,000, although only $145,000,000 then appeared in the incomes 
returned for taxation. Whatever the true figure of these invest- 
ments may have been in 1878, it has been constantly increasing 
since. 

During the last three calendar years the excess of British mer- 
chandise imports over merchandise exports (including re-exports of 
foreign goods) was 


et std bh eukad $ 498,452,875 ies ics t006 Cakdenona $ 606,660,940 
PE unde 6evecedchede 526, 704,845 on 


Some portion of this unfavorable balance of the British foreign 
trade is met by the mercantile profits made in the trade, and by 
the freight earnings of the British Commercial Marine, but it must 
very largely represent the annual income received by the citizens’ 
of Great Britain from their foreign and colonial debtors. And it is 
furthermore to be taken into account that the aggregate principal 
of the British holdings of foreign and colonial debts is being all 
the time enlarged. This is especially true of colonial debts. The 
interest on these debts is stipulated in terms of money, but is ac- 
tually paid in merchandise at the current prices. It is not possible 
to pay it in any other way, and the lower prices are, the more 
merchandise, is received for the same money. So far as England 
exchanges merchandise for merchandise it is not internationally 
affected by either a fall or rise in the general range of prices, but 
to the extent that it imports more merchandise than it exports, 
as the consequence of receiving the tribute of interest from its 
foreign debtors, it is a gainer by a fall in prices. As affecting the 
relations between Englishmen themselves, and at home, as being 
debtors or creditors, or as being taxpayers and producers, or tax 
and income receivers, the effects of a rise or fall of prices are pre- 
cisely the same as they are in any other country; but it is the dis- 
tinguishing circumstances in their case that internationally they are 
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the creditors of the world, and to an extent which has no prece- 
dent in history. In that aspect a fall in prices, or what is the 
same thing, a rise in the value of gold, in which form of money 
nearly all the debts due to them are stipulated, is for them an un- 
mixed good. Nobody understands that better than the English 
themselves. Thus, the London Economzst of February 9, 1884, said: 


The movement in prices since the new year opened has been dis- 
tinctly downward. . . . That the decline in prices has pressed 
heavily upon some of our chief industries does not alter the fact 
that to us, as a nation which buys more abroad than it sells, the 
fall in values has, on the whole, been beneficial. It has put several 
millions in our pockets, and it is well that this should be remem- 
bered when, as at present, complaints are rife as to the compara- 
tively unremunerative character of our foreign trade. 


The foilowing, observations, showing the gain to Great Britain 
from the recent fall in sugar, are copied from the London Lconomzst 
of April 26, 1884: 


Neither Jaggery nor Native Penang are table sugars, but both 
have been quoted this week at from ninety to 100 per cent, and 
such quotations were quite unparalleled, even in the summer of 
1879." But various grocery sugars are quoted below 2d. a pound 
when in bulk, while the finest crystallized Demerara, or loaf, cannot 
command above 2%d. Our annual consumption of sugar is now 
about 23,000,000 cwts.; and the average fall of about %d. a pound 
in the past twelve months (and sugar was considered cheap then ) 
should represent a saving of over £ 5,000,000 [$25,000,000] a year to 
CONSUMES. 


In a National point of view, this saving, so far as Great Britain 
obtains its sugar, as it largely does in payment of the principal or 
interest of prior debts due to it, is a profit arising from the Brit- 
ish policy of contracting the world’s volume of money, and reduc- 
ing the general range of prices. 

In the British House of Commons, May 8, 1883, the condition 
and finances of India being under discussion, Mr. Cross said: 


Debt was not so easy to pay as it formerly was. A pound of 
debt .was discharged by the remittance of a sovereign’s worth of 
produce. But, unfortunately for the debtor nations of the world, a 
good deal more produce had to be remitted to discharge a pound 
of debt than when most of the debts of the world were contracted. 
This told heavily against India. 


To illustrate how “heavily” the rise in the value of the pound 
sterling “told against India,” Mr. Cross gave the following state- 
ment of the quantities of certain products of India labor required 
to be delivered in England to yield a pound at the current prices 
in 1883, which are still lower to-day, compared with the quantities 
which had been required at the average prices of the last twenty- 
five years: 
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At average prices of past 25 years. At prices of 1883. 
34 pounds. o 44 pounds, 
168 u ba 224 u 

185 

288 

20 

4% 

Mr. Cross remarked upon this condition of things that “the 
strain on gold might well make debtors tremble.” There are other 
Englishmen—and, it is much to be feared, the great majority of 
the classes which control England—who, from the creditor point of 
view, contemplate that “strain on gold,” not with apprehension, but 
with a positive satisfaction. The London Economist, one of the 
mouth-pieces of those classes, said in its issue of April 21, 1883: 

There is some consolation to us in the fact to which Mr. Gos- 
chen attracts special attention, that any increase in the purchasing 
power of gold is a benefit to creditors. Nearly every nation on the 
face of the globe is indebted to us, and the result of an apprecia- 
tion of gold is that we obtain a larger quantity of their commodi- 
ties in settlement of our claims. 

It is not doubtful that this view of the international advantage 
to England of a high value of money and of correspondingly low 
prices of commodities, has had a good deal to do with the regula- 
tion in recent years of the English paper-money system. That it 
is a view which is likely to continue to influence English opinion 
and conduct in that particular, is one of the facts of the situation 
which we must always take into account in endeavoring to forecast 
the future. : 

The two principal restrictions upon the amount of paper money in 
Great Britain and Ireland are: 

First. The Act of 1826, coming into full operation in 1829, pro- 
hibiting either the issue or circulation in England of bank notes 
below the denomination of £ 5. 

' Second. Peel’s Bank Act of 1844, extended to Scotland and _ Ire- 
land in 1845, establishing a rule for the issue of paper money, not 
merely making no provision for an increase of the amount of it in 
correspondence with any increase of population and exchanges 
which might afterwards occur, but under which a decrease was 
made inevitable, and has actually been experienced, although not to 
any important extent. 

Under Peel’s Acts of 1844 and 1845 the fixed issue of the Bank 
of England was established upon the principle of ascertaining what 
had been the lowest amount to which its circulation had fallen at 
any time during a long number of preceding years, which was 
found to be £17,000,000, and of keeping well within that limit. 
This is the account of that legislation which was given by the late 
Lord Overstone, who had more to do with it than anybody else. 
The fixed issue was thus made /f 14,000,000, and no notes beyond 
that sum could be issued, except upon the deposit of gold, pound 


a 
a“ 
a“ 
a“ 
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for pound, to be kept for their redemption, such notes being in 
fact and principle precisely like the gold certificates issued by the 
United States Treasury, and not affecting the volume of the total 
currency. The fixed issues of the English country banks and of 
the Scotch and Irish banks were established upon a different rule. 
Instead of being reduced in amount more than one-sixth below the 
lowest point to which they had fallen during several previous years, 
the fixed issues of the banks were allowed to remain fully up to 
the figure of their actual average circulation during the preceding 
twelve months. Manifestly this was a concession to the political 
' necessity of propitiating the country, Scotch and Irish banks, and 
preventing their opposition to the pending measure, which would 
probably have been fatal to it. And it is easy to see that the 
opinion of the managers of the measure—that the fixed issues al- 
lowed to these banks were larger than they ought to have been— 
is the explanation of the facts that they provided that the Bank 
of England should fall heir, not to the whole, but only to two-thirds 
of the fixed issues of such of the English country banks as might 
give up their circulation, or go out of existence by insolvency, or 
by voluntary liquidation, and that they made no provision for the 
succession of the Bank of England to any of the Scotch and Irish 
issues which might lapse. 

On the principle by which the fixed paper issues of Great Britain 
appear to have been regulated in 1844-5, viz., that they should be 
as large as they could be, consistently with their being safely within 
the limit of the amount which would be at all times absorbed and 
held in the monetary circulation, provision should have been made 
for their enlargement if that limit became a higher one from the 
expansion of British population and exchanges. Such a provision 
would probably have been made if the subsequent prosperity of 
Great Britain had been foreseen; but nobody then anticipated the 
discoveries in California and Australia, which stimulated that pros- 
perity. But we must find some other explanation for the fact that 
since the new gold gave a spring to what Mr. Gladstone has de- 
scribed as a British growth “by leaps and bounds,” the restriction 
upon British paper issues has remained as close as it was before. 

According to the accepted estimates, the gold money of the 
United Kingdom has increased from 40 to 120 millions sterling 
since 1844, while the paper money has rather declined from the 32 
millions then established as the maximum of the fixed issue. In 
other words, its full-tender money is now four-fifths metallic, in- 


stead of only four-sevenths, as it was forty years ago. If there was ~ 


the same proportion of gold to paper in the British currency as 
there was then, the amount of gold now used would be eighty-five 
millions, instead of its actual amount of 120 millions. The proposi- 
tions now frequently made to authorize the issue and circulation in 
England of £1 notes, or to increase the fixed issue of the Bank of 
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England, or to do both things, are objected to upon the ground 
that it is dangerous to reduce the gold basis upon which British 
commerce is said to rest. Mr. Goschen makes that point very 
strongly, and he is an excellent indicator of the prevailing temper 
of the British governing classes, from whose interests he never sep- 
arates himself, and whose prejudices be never offends. And yet it is 
apparent that a considerable increase of the proportion of paper in 
the British currency would only bring it back to the condition in 
which it was a few years since. It is also apparent that if the ab- 
solute amount of the paper remains stationary or declining, as it 
has been since 1844, the proportion of metal in the British cur- 
rency will become steadily greater if the growth of British popula- 
tion and exchanges continues. In short, instead of adhering to a 
currency established by Sir, Robert Peel, as the English seem to sup- 
pose themselves to be doing, their actual currency has become mate- 
rially different from what it was forty years ago, in the proportion 
between the paper and the metallic elements which compose it. 
That the increase in the proportion of metal in the British currency 
has caused an additional absorption of gold, and thereby raised the 
value of it and correspondingly reduced the gold prices of commodi- 
ties, is doubtless plain enough to Englishmen, although their ideas 
upon the subject are not formulated with any exactness and accu- 
racy. In giving reasons for their opinions they are often blundering 
and illogical, but they are apt to come—even if they do not very 
clearly explain how—to practical conclusions which are sound from 
the point of view of their own special interests. So long, therefore, 
as the classes to be benefited by appreciating money and low prices 
dominate Great Britain as completely as they now do, it seems im- 
probable that the constriction of money in the commercial world will 
be relieved by the introduction of more paper into the British cur- 
rency. If that is brought about it must be by the loss by those classes 
of their present ascendancy over British legislation, and whether that 
will ever occur, or when it will occur, are, at this distance, matters 
of mere conjecture. All that we can know is, that there are other 
large classes in England to whom shrinking money and falling prices 
are oppressive and may become ruinous. Even the Economist is 
forced to admit that “the decline in prices has pressed heavily 
upon some of our chief industries,” and that “complaints are rife 
as to the comparatively unremunerative character of our foreign 
trade;” and while English manufacturers and merchants are suffer- 
ing, the whole body of tax-payers find the British National debt 
growing really larger by the appreciation of gold. A still more for- 
midable resistance to the present policy may possibly come from the 
condition of the landed estates, where the first charges of mort- 
gages and family annuities are now in many cases eating up all the 
rents, and leaving nothing to the holders of other rights in them. 


GEO. M. WESTON. 
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THE SILVER YIELD OF MEXICO. 


8 THE SILVER YIELD OF MEXICO. 


The Mexican fiscal year, like our own, ends on the 30th of June 
During the six fiscal years ending June 30, 1883, the silver coin- 
age and exports of Mexico were officially stated as foilows: 


Coinage. Exports. Coinage. Exports. 
1878.... $22,084,203 . $18,120,206 ’ 1881.... $24,617,305 . $13,183,954 
1879.... 22,162,987 . 16,366,877 - 1882.... 25,146,260 . 51,607,888 
1880.... 24,018,528 . 16,783,317 oF 1883.... 24,083,921 . 22,969,583 


The large increase in the silver export during the year ending 
June 30, 1883, was naturally supposed to indicate a large increase 
in the silver production, but it is now known that it was the result 
of a Mexican law passed November 1, 1882, taking off the export 
tax on Mexican coined silver. Prior to the passage of that law a 
good deal of the coined silver was known to have been smuggled 
out of the country. 

Under the laws and regulations of Mexico nearly the whole sil- 
ver product goes first to the mints, and it may be safely inferred 
from the smallness of the increase, only about ten per cent., of the 
silver coinage of the last four years, as compared with the pre- 
ceding two years, that the increase in the production has not been 
greater than that. All accounts from well-informed sources agree 
that this is so. A merchant of this city, whose trade is exclusively 
with Mexico, and who has numerous correspondents in that country, 
informs us that his advices are, that there has been no recent 
noticeable increase in the silver production. 

We referred a few months ago to the opinion expressed in a re- 
port from the United States Consul at Matamoras, that the prod- 
uct of the Mexican silver mines must decline, as a consequence 
of the rise in the wages of labor to be anticipated from the 
railroad dévelopment of that country. It is true that wages have 
been hitherto merely nominal there, and that it is not to be ex- 
pected that they will long continue to be so. A rise in them will 
increase the costs of mining, but that circumstance may be more 
than offset by the introduction and cheapening of improved ma- 
chinery for draining mines and getting out silver ores. The old and 
still existing Mexican methods for reducing such ores are under- 
stood to be both efficient and economical, but except in a very few 
mines which have been worked by foreigners and with large capitals, 
the Mexicans mine silver ores in a very rude and primitive way, 
involving an immense amount of human labor in proportion to the 
results obtained. There must now be a great improvement in that 
particular, from the influx of miners from this country and from 
the rapidly increasing facilities for transporting heavy machinery by 
60 
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railroad into the interior of Mexico. It would seem that the ad- 
vantage to Mexiean silver mining from those circumstances must 
more than compensate the disadvantage of a higher scale of wages, 
and that an increase in the future yield of the Mexican @ilver 
mines ought to be looked for. But it is not likely to be rapid. 
The causes which will produce it will come into operation slowly, 
and, except in very rare instances, like those of the bonanzas in 
the Comstock lode, and of the carbonate ores at Leadville, silver 
mines do not show great and sudden increases of metallic produc- 
tion, such as the world has seen several times in the yield of gold 
placers. The silver mines of Potosi were opened two and a-half 
centuries ago, and are still producing, Spain has never ceased to 
yield silver since the days of the Roman domination there. Within 
all historical times the world’s production of it has been much 
less fitful than that of gold, although the yield of the latter metal 
may become relatively steadier, from the fact that some part of it 
is now.produced by mining its ores, which was little known to the 
ancients, if it was known at all. It was not known to Job, who 
said that “there is a vein for silver and a dust of gold,” thus 
marking the distinction in the sources of their production as un- 
derstood in his time. 
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WILL NORTH AMERICA BECOME A DESERT? 


This is the startling query which is discussed by a writer in a 
recent issue of the Worth American Review. The source of the 
threatened danger is explained to be the gradual change wrought 
in our climate through the diminution of rainfall and moisture b 
reason of our advancing civilization. The theory is this, that wit 
the deforesting of the land and the cultivation of the soil, the 
streams are drying up, extended droughts are being experienced 
over sections where they were formerly unknown, the winter snows 
and spring rains are being carried away at once in floods that are 
growing to be of annual recurrence, and springs and water supplies 
are disappearing where they were once abundant. 

Some notable statements are presented in support of these as- 
sertions. In various sections of the South, perennial springs once 
numerous, are rare; crops once easily raised are now difficult of 
culture; rivers which formerly furnished abundant mill power, have 
to be supplemented with steam. More than all, according to the 
writer, the first indications of the desert formation are beginning 
to be manifest among the lowlands of the South. The ultimate 
issue is peor ame from the experience of the old world. The his- 
torians of antiquity described the great barrens of Asia Minor and 
Northern Africa as teeming with verdure. Babylonia was a delight- 
ful temperate clime. North Italy and Greece had then frost and 
snows. The forests of Germany were rigorous in their winters. 
Spain was a garden of fertility. All this has been changed by the 
hand of civilized man, and the same causes are at work among our- 
selves with the vigor furnished by the advanced arts of the age. 
There is enough of inherent probability in these dismal prognostica- 
tions of the future to challenge earnest attention. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATION. 


Co-operative societies for distributive purposes have long flourished 
in Great Britain, but they have been less successful here. There has 
not been so much need of them in our country, and this is one rea- 
son, doubtless, why less attention has been paid to their development, 
and less vigilance shown in the management of those which from 
time to time have been established. But another form of co-oper- 
ation consists in the creation of societies for productive purposes. 
These are of a more recent formation, and require a higher order 
of talent for their successful working. Nevertheless, such societies 
have existed in Great Britain for several years, and in the follow- 
ing pages, extracted from an article in the Westminster Review, 
some account will be given of the success of these undertakings: 


Doubtless the preliminary difficulties in carrying out a complete 
scheme of productive co-operation are considerable, but at the 
same time they cannot be regarded as at all insurmrountable. Chief 
amongst them is that of procuring sufficient capital to carry out 
any considerable undertaking; but there are more ways than one 
in which this can be done. The plan which has succeeded so ad- 
mirably at Oldham may be regarded as one of the most satisfac- 
tory, as it has proved itself to be one of the most practical. In 
this case the men found the necessary capital by the money which 
they saved in consequence of having adopted the principle of dis- 
tributive co-operation. It has been calculated that the distributive 
stores, taking wholesale and retail together, save about eleven and 
a-half per cent. for consumers. Now, the united annual income of 
the working classes amounts to between three and four hundred 
million pounds; supposing this amount to be spent at distributive 
stores, what is necessary for rent and taxes being deducted, in 
twenty F pair the saving effected would amount to more than six 
hundred millions sterling, which sum would be sufficient to make 
every working man his own employer. The history of co-operative 
distribution is so well known that it would be superfluous to enter 
into a detailed account of it; but it may not be uninteresting to 
give a few facts for the purpose of showing that the above calcu- 
lation has a solid basis to rest upon. All the world knows how, 
in the year 1844, twenty-eight poor men started a co-operative store 
at Rochdale with a capital of £28, and how, from this small begin- 
ning, a society sprang up which is in possession of a capital of 
goon. and pays £48,000 annually in profits to its members. 

ncouraged by this success society after society was formed, until, 
according to the parliamentary returns for 1881—later statistics are 
not published—they numbered more than 1138, and were doing an 
annual trade of over twenty-three millions sterling, out of which 
they were making a profit of £2,026,452. During the twenty years 
1862 to 1881 the trade of these societies amounted to £ 246,638,414, 
and the profits to £ 19,656,683, of which eight and a-half millions 
remain within the movement, and eleven millions have been with- 
drawn by the members. In the year 1864 the Co-operative Whole- 
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sale Society was formed, in order to supply the numerous retail co- 
operative stores which had at that date been formed. Its object 
is to cut off the expense which a retail store incurs in purchasing 
from a wholesale dealer. As the idea of the retail co-operative 
store is to enable its own members to enjoy the profits of the re- 
tail dealer, and in so far to purchase their articles at a cheaper 
rate, so the purpose of the Wholesale Society is to save the retail so- 
cieties the expense of the wholesale dealer. The net profits realized 
by the Co-operative Wholesale for the first year were £ 445, and the 
turnover /£ 88,420; while, according to the balance sheet of the So- 
ciety for the year ending 1883, the net profits were £47,885, and 
the turnover had reached the enormous total of £ 4,546,889. As 
Mr. Hughes pointed out in 1878, three million Englishmen had par- 
ticipated in this movement, and he proceeded to ask, “ What does 
that mean? Why, it means that the scramble of life, the struggle 
for existence, has been made easier for all these English folk. All 
who are the least aware what that struggle implies will ask for no 
nobler testimony of work for any movement. And all I would ask 
is, Why, what has been done already in twenty-five years, imper- 
fectly, no doubt, for 3,000,000, should not in fifty years be done far 
more perfectly for 10,000,000? It is the first steps, as we all know, 
which are the difficult ones, and these have been taken, and taken 
successfully.” 

To show how much money has already been made by the indus- 
trial classes from the saving effected by co-operative distribution, it 
may be stated that there are already seventy-one co-operative spin- 
ning companies established in the neighborhood of Oldham alone, 
with a united capital of more than £5,548,780, three-fourths of 
which has been subscribed by working men; while, throughout the 
United Kingdom there are 355 cotton ‘spinning, doubling, and man- 
ufacturing companies registered under the Joint Stock Companies 
Acts. Their nominal capital amounts to more than nineteen millions 
sterling, a large proportion of which has been taken up by the in- 
dustrial classes. In addition to this there is more than half a mil- 
lion invested in various other productive co-operative bodies. A 
man must be a sceptic, indeed, who would venture to argue in the 
face of these figures that there is not at least one way by which 
the laboring classes can accumulate sufficient capital to become 
their own employers. Still, it would be wise to lose no time in 
making the most of this means, for, as soon as co-operators become 
in the majority—as yet they only form a growing minority—em- 
ployers will certainly lower the rate of wages to bring it into har- 
mony with the diminished cost of living. Could a more forcible 
example be given of the unfairness of the present system of the 
distribution of wealth? 

Another means of raising capital for productive co-operation has 
been suggested, though as yet not carried out; but the idea com- 
ments itself by its common sense and simplicity. It is, that the 
money which is subscribed towards the trades Union societies, and 
which at present, when not required, is put out at interest, should 
be utilized to underwrite or syndicate any sound co-operative under- 
taking. If care was taken in the selection of the works to be 
supported, and a mortgage to the full value of the money lent se- 
cured, no apprehensions need be entertained about losing the money 
so advanced, and an incomparably better use would be made of the 
money than if it were merely put out at interest. It is much to 
be regretted on all accounts that no connection exists between the 
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trades unions and the co-operative societies; but a congress be- 
tween the leaders of the two bodies is under discussion, and it will 
be a thousand pities if this meeting does not result in forming a 
close bond of interest and sympathy between the two movements. 

Both have the real interest of the working classes at heart, both 
include among their members many men of intellect, energy and 
character, and each body would be of great assistance to the other. 
It is therefore to be hoped that before long their forces will be 
united in the great work of peacefully revolutionizing the condition 
of the industrial population. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones, than whom no man has worked harder or 
longer to promote the co-operative movement, in his work en- 
titled “Co-operation: its Position, its Policy, and its Prospects,” 
says : 

TAS organized bodies, our trades unions ought to possess much 
thought, as well as much power of action outside and beyond what 
is called for in their unions. The leaders of these unions, as well 
as their members, should continually ask themselves how the co- 
operative idea can be applied so as gradually to bring about an al- 
tered relationship of the man to his work, and ultimately that 
sort of union between capital and labor which shall be beneficial to 
both.” 

Professor Hodgson, in a speech at the Co-operative Congress so 
far back as 1876, says: “One of the most hopeful signs of the 
movement is (what seems to be a fact) that trade unionists regard 
co-operation with increasing favor.” Mr. Burt, M.P., and Mr. 
Odger hold the same opinions, the latter ae stating that 
“the great majority of trade unionists are in favor of co-operation.” 
Mr. Nuttall even goes so far as to affirm that “it would be better 
for the Amalgamated Engineers to invest their £120,000 even in 
the worst kind of co-operative production than in Savings banks.” 
Mr. Hughes, Q.C., in a lecture delivered by him on the “History 
and Objects of Co-operation,” says: at their congresses they (the 
trades unionists) have again and again pledged themselves to co- 
operative principles, and, in spite of Sir E. Beckett and his followers, 
those who know them best will not easily believe that such pledges 
are only given with a view to throw dust in the eyes of the pub- 
lic.” After such opinions as these it is hard to believe that ere 
long a junction pregnant with important results will not be formed 
between the trades unionists and the advocates of co-operation. 

A third way of securing capital for the laboring classes—that of 
inducing them to take only part of their wages in money—has al- 
ready been touched upon in this article. It is true that this would 
only be an incomplete form of productive co-operation, but if it 
were to stop at that point even, it would be a great improvement 
on the present division of profits. It is not, however, intended that — 
this plan should be final; it is only suggested as one of the step- 
ping stones to the complete union of labor and capital. Objectors 
contend that the scheme bristles with difficulties, on account of 
some of which, it is said, it would not find favor with the em- 
ployers, while, owing to others, the laborers would be equally averse 
to it. Capitalists would object to the system because it would in- 
volve submitting their books to their workmen, and so makin 
“public their accounts; but this is no more than all joint stoc 
companies have to submit to, and they seem to thrive upon it. 
Again, it is urged, capitalists would be unwilling to forego any 
share of their profits; this, however. is false reasoning, for the capi- 
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tal saved in payment of money wages could be employed in ex- 
tending the business, and so enlarging the field of the profits. 
Moreover, such objections as these would be more than counter- 
balanced by the solid advantages which capitalists would reap from 
the system. The rate of profits has been said to depend on the 
“cost of labor,” and the cost of labor, as we know, is a function 
of three variables, one of which is the value of labor. Now, few 
will deny that the value or efficiency of labor would be enormously 
augmented by the fact that each workman knew that he was work- 
ing for his own as well as his master’s profit. How marked a 
difference there is between the energy with which a laborer will dig 
up his own little garden plot, even after the toil and fatigue of a 
hard day’s work, and the listlessness which characterizes him as he 
tills his master’s fields! 

Lord Derby, on this point, in his speech at the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Congress in 1881, remarks: 

“It must strike any impartial observer that more work is likely 
to be done, and that it is likely to be better done, on the co-op- 
erative system than on that of ordinary wages, and that for a very 
simple reason. In the former case every man is working for himself 
—for others, also, no doubt, but amongst others for himself. In the 
latter case he is working for an employer, with whose interest he 
cannot be expected to identify himself very warmly; it is only hu- 
man nature that his zeal should be stimulated by knowing that he 
personally is to reap what he sows, whereas the man employed by 
the day or hour can scarcely be expected to care to do more than 
is required to secure himself from dismissal.” 

Besides, putting the matter of option aside, what power would 
the masters have to object if the workmen insisted as a body in 
being paid in the manner suggested? This, however, according to 
some, is exactly what the workmen will never do; their wages are 
small enough as it is, and it is not in human nature that they 
should surrender the smallest fraction of them for an uncertain 
and prospective benefit. So argue’ the opponents of the idea. But 
they forget that the working classes are already in the habit of 
sparing no small portion of their earnings to contribute to trades 
unions, friendly societies; burying societies, and similar institutions. 
It would certa‘nly be a sounder economical practice to employ such 
savings in the form of productive capital on the works where they 
were personally employed, and whose success they could help to 
insure by their own individual exertions. 

The great incentive to thrift and industry afforded by this scheme 
would, moreover, probably result in as much money being received 
as wages, after deducting the amount reserved for shares, as a 
working man now makes under the present system. It is a well- 
known fact that the “accumulative” instinct is one of the strongest 
in human nature. But before this can come into play it is neces- 
sary that a gathering nucleus should be formed—just as some small 
excrescence is necessary in the shell-of an oyster before a pearl can 
grow. Now, it is rarely the case that the working classes have the 
opportunity afforded them of rege this nucleus, and hence one 
of the great causes of their want of thrift. It is so easy to spend 
a sixpence here and a shilling there, but so difficult to realize that 
the accumulation of these sixpences and shillings would in a short 
time make up a considerable sum. It would be very different un- 
der the proposed system; then men would only receive sufficient 
for their daily sustenance, out of which they could squander noth- 
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ing, while at the end of a certain time they would be in posses- 
sion of a lump sum which would appear too large to waste heed- 
lessly. Once having made this start the accumulative instinct would 
make its influence felt, and would not only tend to increase the 
amount of money saved, but also to diminish the amount of time 
wasted. This last consideration is a very important one; the aver- 
age working man is believed to be unemployed about five-thir- 
teenths of his time, and three-thirteenths of this unemployed time 
is believed to be lost owing to his own fault. 

Let ‘us take an example of how this system might work. Four 
blocks of buildings, similar to artisan dwellings, each containing fifty 
rooms, would take about 185,000 hours to construct, or one hundred 
men working ten hours a day for 185 days. A skilled artisan is 
paid about 9d. an hour for his work; therefore, as things are at 
present, he would receive 7s. 6d. per day for 185 days, and not be 
one penny the richer for it at the end of the time. But, supposing 
he were to receive only three-fifths of his wages in money and the 
rest in shares, he would then have made 4s. 6d. a day during the 
185 days, and, on the expiration of that period he would be in pos- 
session of £28 in shares.* This, of course, is a favorable instance, 
but it shows what might be done. 

It is contended, however, by some people, that even if the indus- 
trial classes succeed in gathering together enough capital to become 
their own masters they will not be able to utilize it for productive 
purposes. There are some industries, without doubt, which are less 
adapted than others for co-operation. The most striking instance is 
where a combination of much capital, great skill in management, 
and a small number of workmen is found. A scale of trades is now 
in process of arrangement, showing the relative proportion of these 
three factors; and when this is drawn up it will be easy to see 
which industries should be selected in the first case, and which 
should be reserved until the science of co-operation is fully de- 
veloped. ; 

Meanwhile, both theory and experience can be adduced to prove 
that working men are thoroughly capable of carrying on the great 
majority of trades on their own account. To argue, indeed, to the 
contrary, proves a thorough want of knowledge of human nature. 
In co-operation, self-interest—combined, it is true, with the necessary 
quantity of altruism—is the main-spring of all action: And what 
quickens the energies; sharpens the understanding, and enforces dis- 
cipline so powerfully as self-interest? Now, one of the principal ob- 
jections raised against productive co-operation by self-styled practi- 
cal men is that the management is rarely satisfactory. Management 
can be divided into two heads—external and internal: external man- 
agement is concerned with buying and selling and the markets in 
general, and internal, with the carrying on of the business in the 
mill or factory. Under both these heads, energy, intelligence expe- 
rience, and knowledge of mankind are eminently necessary; with- 
out the latter quality a man will be fleeced in his dealings outside 
the mill, and inside he will be unable to preserve discipline. In 
any scheme of productive co-operation the manager or managers 
are naturally chosen by the men themselves. It is perfectly certain 
that among the older hands a man may be found quite as intelli- 
gent as, and infinitely more experienced, than the son of a mill- 


* An attempt is now being made to raise a sum of money for the purpose of erecting arti- 
sans’ dwellings on this system, it being thought that the present moment is eminently suitable 
for an effort of this kind. ‘ 
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owner, fresh, perhaps, from school or college. Self-interest will in- 
duce his coll es to elect such a man and, having elected, to 
obey him; and self-interest will impel him to do his utmost to 
fulfill his duties. It is said that working men will not respect or 
heed one of themselves; but, depend upon it, the spur of self-in- 
terest, aided by the genuine feeling of respect towards a man whom, 
by their own choice, they acknowledge to be their superior, will do 
more towards compelling obedience than any tinsel reverence 
founded upon superiority of station. Men will work better when it 
is their interest to do so than when their industry is only stimu- 
lated by fear. [t is only a further development of the theory of 
free labor versus slavery. It must be remembered, too, that in a 
co-operative mill or factory every workman stands in the place of 
employer to his fellow. This is what Lord Derby says on the sub- 
ject, in a lecture delivered by him in Leeds: “In co-operative in- 
dustry the master’s eye is everywhere. I have heard it affirmed— 
whether truly or not I cannot judge—that in occupations . where 
men are hired by the day, it is an unpopular thing for any one to 
do more than his mates, and that the exhibition of more than or- 
dinary industry and skill is likely to be resented rather than imi- 
‘tated and admired. At any rate whether this be so or not, it is 
certain that no man will object or complain because his neighbor 
is shirking his work. Why should he? It’s no business of his. 
But introduce co-operation, and every working man is an employer 
and an overlooker too—the master’s eye is literally everywhere. 
Slow work or scamped work means so much less return to the as- 
sociated body, and those who are working together have the 
strongest possible interest, not only in doing their own appointed 
task, but in seeing that everybody else does his. ractical em- 
ployers will alone be able to estimate with any approach to accu- 
racy the percentage of gain due to that constant and vigilant super- 
intendence, but that it must be great is obvious from the nature of 
the case.” 
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THE VEHICULAR INDUSTRY. 


In the whole range of industry, there is no department that has 
made greater strides than the manufacture of carriages, buggies, 
wagons, &c. The last census report shows that nearly $46,000,000 
are invested in this special industry, and that it has developed to 
a wonderful extent in the West during the past ten years, although 
Connecticut in the East still maintains its high position in the 
manufacture of first-class goods. Ohio is now the leading State in 
the manufacture of carriages, buggies, &c., the business of Cuincin- 
nati alone amounting to $8,100,000 last year. If to the production 
of these goods were added that of wagons, &c., it would show the 
value of Cincinnati’s vehicular industry at $9,000,000, and employ- 
ing in this single industry more than one-half as many persons as 
were engaged in all the industries of the city four decades ago. 
It is estimated that the number of vehicles manufactured last year 
reached 100,000, and these, if placed in a line of procession, would 
reach 380 miles, or a distance longer than from Boston to Phila- 
delphia. The business has developed wonderfully in the past seven 
years, until now it is one of the city’s leading industrial features, 
employing over five thousand hands. The vehicular productions of 
Cincinnati find a market not only in almost every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, but also abroad, although in a limited way.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
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LETTERS TO BANKERS—BY A RETIRED OFFICIAL. 


There is no class of its readers whom the BANKER’S MAGAZINE 
is more willing to interest and to instruct than that embracing the 
junior members of the banking profession. It would be well if the 
clerks in every bank were more frequently encouraged to read 
regularly this and other works pertaining to their vocation. 

In the letters below, which we take from the Scottish Banking 
and Insurance Magazine, there is some sound advice. While they 
allude to points of detail which do not apply to banking methods 
here, we leave them unchanged, as illustrating some peculiarities of 
custom in the older country, and habits which might be considered 
with advantage by young men everywhere. 


No. I1.—To THE APPRENTICE. . 


My DEAR Boy,—Now at last you are a Banker, as yet indeed 
only in embryo, but having the germ within you of possible future 
greatness; and as the development of the egg into the chicken is 
due to the closest personal attention on the part of the hen, so it 
depends solely on yourself whether your present opportunities ever 
blossom into professional eminence. 

By this time you have probably found that the banking business, 
so far as yet apparent to you, is not what you expected, but is 
something far simpler and more commonplace, and you may have 
a temptation to think that your high educational attainments (if 
haply you possess such) have little field for their exercise, and need 
not now be increased. 

In preparation for your advent, you have likely studied French, 
German, and English composition, and you now find that your 
most important present duty is the indexing of the letter books. 
You could name and describe every river and promontory in Eu- 
rope, and you find that the sole demand on your geographical 
knowledge is the query “whether the Clydesdale Bank has a 
branch in Linlithgow?” You have plunged into the depths of arith- 
metic, and even touched the higher mathematics, and now you dis- 
cover that all the needful banking calculations are made in a 
—— and miraculous manner, by means of Lawrie’s Interest 

ables. 

Wait, my boy, wait! Don’t make up your mind too quickly. 
A joiner may have a superfluous center-bit in his case, but it is 
better to have it so than not to have it. When that special size 
of hole is wanted, other things being equal, the man with the best 
filled tool-chest always gets the job. 

I do not mean to say every deserving young man will become 
a bank manager, because he won’t. Neither does it happen that 
every well-aimed shot hits the target; but what I do mean is, that - 
more shots fail through wrong direction of the gun, than owing 
to the influence of the wind, and the success of your banking 
career will be largely determined by the direction you give it 
during your apprenticeship. Cultivate the grand habit of deing in 
time. Whasever may be the nominal hour of beginning work, see 
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that you -are there earlier. You will always find something to do, 
and the start thus got will give you leisure to be deliberate in all 
your daily work. 

Looking back over an experience now approaching the _ half- 
century, I cannot recall a single first-class man in any department 
who was not distinguished for punctuality. Whoever was late, ¢hey 
were early, and I| am satisfied that this seemingly small thing was 
no unimportant factor in their deserved promotion. 

Be specially careful with your handwriting. In all likelihood it 
is yet crude and unformed, and may as easily be turned to a bad 
style as a good one; and although the most beautiful penmanship 
will not in itself secure the promotion of a stupid and otherwise 
incompetent man, yet a rough, careless, or illegible hand is a fre- 
quent bar to the success of men whose gifts otherwise are good. 
If you are wise, you will never resent, but rather gratefully wel- 
come, every criticism or direction in this matter, and you should 
set before you as a model the handwriting of some person whose 
work you admire. If it should so happen (as it may in a small 
office) that none of your superiors writes a good hand, be very 
careful that you do not fall into any of their defects. You can 
rarely be wrong if you steadily practice a large, round, deliberate 
style. Speed, form and neatness will certainly follow in due time, 
if you avoid writing carelessly, on even the most unimportant oc- 
casions. 

One of your great difficulties will likely be’to write straight on 
unruled paper, but this is soon overcome if you resolutely face it. 
Few things are more pitiable than to see a man poke a bit of 
black-lined paper into the sheet he is writing on, and painfully, 
like a man on crutches, trace his course over it. Never begin this 
stupid slavery. Persevere, and in less time than you would think, 
you begin to wonder how you could have been so stupid as to 
wish for help. 

Always take plenty of time. A lad of energy, wishful to do his 
best, and thoroughly anxious to please, is very apt to fall into the 
error of hurrying. Don’t do zt. You are sure sooner or later to 
blunder, and the error will live against you when the speed is long 
forgotten. Let your first great aim be accuracy, your second seat- 
ness, and only when these are attained can rapidity be thought of. 
If it come sooner, it is a fault instead of a virtue. 

Always be sure you understand anything you are set to do. You 
will encounter difficulties or puzzles. Try to solve them first of all 
for yourself, but in many cases you will fail in the effort, and then 
you must take a favorable opportunity to ask. Don’t interrupt your 
superiors with questions when they are busy—catch some of them 
when they are at leisure. The lad who, after having endeavored to 
find out for himself, timeously and intelligently asks, is the lad who 
gets on, and those above you like to be asked. You may labor for 
hours, and the result be a pure waste of time, when a single intel- 
ligent question would have put you on the right track. It always 
pays to understand what you are doing. It is better to spend half 
an hour at the grindstone, than to scrape half a day with blunt 
tools. 

This, however, must be within due bounds. Above all things 
shun inquisitiveness. Nothing can be more contemptible than to 
see a man prying into what he has no right to know. If set to 
copy a letter into a private book, a boy of honest purpose would 
turn it upside down, and-make .haste, while a curious boy would 
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set it up before him and do everything as slowly as possible until 
he had fully studied the contents. dad 
My decreasing space warns me to be brief in my few remaining 
hints. Don’t give up study. You have plenty of spare time, and 
cannot better use it than in continuing your education. The In- 
stitute examinations furnish a fair enough test of your progress, 


and you should make a point of competing. he men who 
come out well there, will not be lost sight of by managers and 
inspectors. 


Be very discreet in your choice of outside or inside companions. 
Remember that as your friends are, so assuredly will you yourself 
become. You are now possibly away from home—don’t let the 
home influences lose their hold of you. If you do, the suffering, 
the loss would not fall on you alone. Don’t begin bid or even 
what you suspect to be foolish or useless habits. Wait a while 
and take time to think. You can degzm them any time, but you 
cannot so easily stop any time. 

Cultivate a manner and mode of speech genial with your com- 
rades, respectful to your superiors, courteous and obliging to the 
public. Consider the interests of the bank as your own, and all 
its concerns as inviolably secret. Following my advice on all these 
points, I can safely prophesy that the expiry of your apprentice- 
ship will find you a trusted servant of the bank, and that your 
promotion will be no slow process. 


No. II].—To THE CLERK. 


MY DEAR SIR,—It is on record that once, at the dread hour of 
midnight, a sportive youth frightened his mother and sisters almost 
_into fits by shouting at the top of his voice that there was “a man 
in the house,” meaning thereby that he had just attained his 
majority. Since last I addressed you, this important event has 
doubtless happened in your case; your apprenticeship and your boy- 
hood have passed away together, and now you are a man and a 
bank clerk. 

Your duties have gradually been growing in importance, and no 
abrupt change marks the line of demarcation, except a certain 
financial improvement. During your apprenticeship of four or five 
years, you will have received in all from £100—given by some 
banks—down to zothing, which is, or was, the liberal allowance 
of more than one institution; and now you are in receipt of a 
salary, commencing at from £30 to £60, the starting-point de- 
ane more on the custom of the special bank than on your 
ability. 

2 however, uniformity ceases, and the character which 
you have made, and continue to make for yourself, will be unfail- 
ingly shown by the entries in the register of salarjes. Looking at 
the matter from even this low standpoint, it will be your wisdom to 
continue the strictness of self-discipline which, I hope, you have 
hitherto exercised; or, if unhappily you have not done so, let no 
further time be wasted. Every day’s continuance in slovenly and 
inaccurate habit, makes it indefinitely harder to retrace the steps. 

Cultivate method in everything. Lift the lid of a man’s desk, and 
you may almost certainly tell his real value as an official to be de- 
pended on. Should it present a apc cog chaos of papers, pens 
and parcels, you may rest assured that his books will be kept in the 
same hap-hazard way; and however admirable his character, or how- 
ever great his gifts in other respects, he is absolutely unfit for such 
a post, say, as a branch accountantship. 
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Your days of pupilage being ended, you are now trusted to act 
without the same supervision as formerly. Don’t abuse this trust. 
Don’t begin to dawdle in the mornings, like a clerk of my early 
acquaintance, on whom this habit so grew, that he was currently 
known as “the date” Mr. Jenkins. Neither should you be like the 
mason, who, when the clock struck six, let the hammer fall over 
his back rather than bring it once more down on the stone he was 
dressing. The man who rushes for his hat at the earliest legal mo- 
ment will always be kept at unimportant work, or else he will be 
virtually chained to his desk by the severest routine drudgery which 
cannot be neglected. 

Don’t draw too strict lines round what you consider your work. 
Many men are so jealous of their neighbors, and so frightened 
that advantage be taken of them, that, like the man in Poe’s hor- 
rible story, they live inside a cell with rigid walls which daily 
contract, shutting them out more and more hopelessly from the 
sympathy and fellowship of those around them. A man of real 
worth cannot be idle, and he would eternally despise himself were 
he to make his work spin out, rather than have leisure to help 
another. 

Your salary is probab!y small enough, but however small it be, 
live within it and begin to save—a life policy of moderate amount 
being perhaps your best initial investment. tt has been well said 
that if a young man with twenty-five shillings a week wears a big 
diamond ring, they cannot both be genuine. And when we see a lad 
sauntering down to the office with light kid gloves, his head hung 
by the ears on a high collar, and a cigarette in his lips, we can 
form a very fair idea as to the value of his day’s work. 

Never conduct your own private business in office hours, and 
never use the office stationery for your private correspondence. 
This may be done thoughtlessly, but it could be described by a 
very unpleasant name. Some men are perpetually doing it, and 
it is contemptible to observe, when any one approaches their 
desk, how demonstratively the letter has to be covered with a big 
sheet of blotting paper until the unwelcome onlooker has gone 
away. . 

Don’t neglect the carrying on of your studies, both general and 
professional. Remember that important promotion does not depend 
solely, nor indeed mainly, on seniority, but upon fitness, and aim at 
being ready, on a day’s notice, to take the place of the man who is 
above you. In the larger shipping firms a second mate is required 
to hold a first mate’s certificate, and a first mate that of a cap- 
tain, and although there may be no declared rule to this effect, the 
actual practice in banks is not widely different. 

Never fall into the fatal error of doing your work badly because 
it is mechanical, or letting it fall in arrear because it seems un- 
important. Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well; and it 
is to the faithful in the small things that the great are finally en- 
trusted. 

Many a man seems to hold as the rule of his life, “How badly 
may 1?” and a poor life such a principle makes; but the true man 
sets before him as a motto, “How well canx I?” a system which 
inevitably leads to deserved success. 


“‘Curved is the line of duty: Straight is the line of beauty. 
Walk by the last, and thou shalt see the other ever follow thee.” 




















LIABILITY OF A CORPORATION, 


LIABILITY OF A CORPORATION ISSUING A CERTIFI- 
CATE OF SHARES. 


An important question was involved in Moores v. Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of Pigna, which was decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in March, to appear in 110 U. S. And it is to be 
feared that it hardly received sufficient consideration. Mrs. Moores, 
the plaintiff, agreed to lend $9,100 to a cashier of the defendant, a 
National bank, for his own use, upon the security of ninety-one 
shares of the bank which he said he owned. He sent her a certifi- 
cate in the usual form, bearing the seal of the bank and signed 
by the president and by himself as cashier, and certifying “that 
Mrs. Carrie A. Moores is entitled to ninety-one shares of one 
hundred dollars each of the capital stock of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional bank of Pigna, transferable only on the books of the bank, in 
person or by attorney, on the surrender of this certificate.” Upon 
receiving this certificate she paid him the money. In fact no shares 
were transferred to her, and the certificate was one that. the presi- 
dent had signed in blank and left with the cashier to be used if 
needed, and the cashier had fraudulently filled it up and issued it 
to Mrs. Moores. She had no knowledge of the fraud. When it 
was discovered, the bank repudiated the transactior, and Mrs. 
Moores brought an action against the bank to recover damages, 
on the ground that she had parted with her money on the faith 
of the representation contained in the certificate. It was held that 
she was not entitled to recover. 

In the opinion of the court, which was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Gray, it is stated as beyond doubt that when a certificate is improp- 
erly issued, and the holder transfers the shares to another who 
gives value on the faith of the certificate and without notice of 
any defect, the latter, although he does not acquire a title to any 
shares, is entitled to recover from the corporation the damages he 
has incurred by acting on the representation contained in the certifi- 
cate. The reason why Mrs. Moores was not entitled to recover is 
thus stated: “The certificate which he delivered to the plaintiff 
was not in his name, but in hers, stating that she was entitled to 
so much stock, and showed, upon its face, that no certificate could 
be lawfully issued without the surrender of a former certificate, and 
a transfer thereof upon the books of the bank. * * * Having 
distinct notice that the surrender and transfer of a former certifi- 
cate were prerequisites to the lawful issue of a new one, and hav- 
ing accepted a certificate that she owned stock, without taking any 
steps to assure herself that the legal prerequisites to the validity 
of her certificate, which were to be fulfilled by the former owner 
and not by the bank, had been complied with, she does not, as 
against the bank, stand in the position of one who receives a cer- 
tificate of stock from the proper officers without notice of an 
facts impairing its validity.” The circumstance that the person wit 
whom the plaintiff dealt was the cashier borrowing on his own ac- 
count, is not alluded to as a ground of the decision, and the case is 
treated as if he had been any one else. The decision is placed 
simply upon the ground that the certificate showed on its face that 
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no certificate could be lawfully issued without the surrender of a 
former certificate and a transfer on the books. Now it is submitted 
with deference that the certificate showed nothing of the kind. It 
contained the very common clause, quoted above, stating that the 
shares specified in the certificate were transferable only'on the books 
of the bank on the surrender of ¢hzs certificate. It ‘says nothing 
about a former certificate or about previous transfers. And it is 
not the fact that it could not have been lawfully issued without the 
surrender of a former certificate. There might have been no for- 
mer certificate, and the shares might have been transferred on the 
books of the bank many times from one owner to another without 
any certificate having been issued. Shares are often properly trans- 
ferred in this way by those who have many dealings in them. It is 
only when a certificate has been issued that its surrender is re- 
quired upon a transfer. It is plain therefore that the certificate did 
not give the notice supposed, and if such notice had been given, 
it would have been contrary to the fact. 

It is mentioned in the opinion that the plaintiff had no notice 
of any irregularity otherwise than from the certificate. The certifi- 
cate would obviously have given to any one else that saw it the 
same notice that it gave to the plaintiff. The consequences are 
sony for if the decision be sound, any one who purchased the 
shares from the plaintiff, and paid for them on the faith of the cer- 
tificate, would have been affected with the same notice as the plain- 
tiff, and so would have had no claim to damages against the bank. 
A corporation therefore will never be liable to any one who acts 
on the faith of a certificate improperly issued, if it contains the 
clause that the shares are transferable only on the books of the 
corporation on surrender of the certificate. If a purchaser taking 
such a certificate ascertains that the legal prerequisites were actu- 
ally complied with and that a former certificate was surrendered, 
the former certificate would also give him notice of similar pre- 
requisites to its validity, and he would have to continue his in- 
quiry into the fulfillment of legal prerequisites ad znjinitum. 

But was it in any way material that Mrs, Moores knew (as she 
must have known) that there must have been a valid transfer of 
the shares to’ her before a certificate that she was entitled to them 
could lawfully be issued? The certificate was a representation by 
the bank that everything had been done that ought to have been 
done to make her owner of the shares. This is the only ground on 
which a corporation is ever liable to one who acts on the faith 
of a certificate. The step Mrs. Moores took to assure herself that 
the legal prerequisites were complied with was to get the certifi- 
cate of the bank to that effect before she parted with her money. 
Saying that she knew it could not be lawfully issued unless the 
legal prerequisite, a transfer of the shares to her, had been complied 
with, is only equivalent to saying that she knew the representation 
ought not to have been made unless it was true. Yet it was be- 
cause she knew this (who does not?) that she was held not en- 
titled to recover. It should be added that if this legal prerequisite 
to the validity of the certificate had been complied with, she cer- 
tainly would have had no cause of action. 

The decision of this case in the court below (15 Fed. Rep. 141) 
was put on a far more plausible ground, but one that can hardly 
be regarded as sufficient. It was there said that the cashier issued 
the certificate for his own benefit, and that this was enough to 
put the plaintiff on inquiry. An answer to that is that the certifi- 
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cate purported to be issued by the president as well as by the 
cashier. The president had signed it in blank and left it with 
the cashier to be used if needed. In the hands of the plaintiff who 
had no notice of this, it was as effectual against the bank as if the 
cashier had procured the president’s signature after the certificate 
had been filled up. 

It is also to be regretted that Mr. Justice Gray should have 
suggested a doubt whether a corporation would be liable to the 
person to whom a certificate was issued, ¢, g., in case of a forged 
transfer, in the same way as it would be to another who purchased 
_ the shares from him on the faith of the certificate. He says: 
“ According to the decision of Lord Northington in Ashéy v. Black- 
well, 2 Eden. 299, Ambler 503, it would be seen that the corporation 
would be liable. According to the decisions of Sir Joseph Jekyll in 
Hildyard v. South Sea Co., 2 P. Wms. 78, and of the Court of Ap- 
peal in Simm v. Anglo-American Tel. Co. 5 Q. B. D. 188, it would 
seem that it would not, because the holder of the new certificate 
takes it, not on the faith of that or any other certificate of the 
corporation, but on the faith of the forged power of attorney.” In 
neither of the two last cases is there the slightest intimation that 
the corporation would not be liable to the person to whom the 
certificate was issued, where he paid money on the faith of it, but, 
on the contrary, there is in the last case the most positive asser- 
tion that the corporation would be liable. It was held that a pur- 
chaser of shares who had taken a forged transfer and paid for 
them and then brought the transfer to the company and had it 
registered had no cause of action against the company, for he had 
acted on the faith of the forged transfer, and not on any repre- 
sentation of the company. The company, however, after registering 
the transfer, issued a certificate at his request to Simm and Inge- 
low, who then advanced him money on the security of the shares, 
but the advance was repaid before the forgery was discovered. 
Brett, L. J., said: “ Pausing here, I may say that I think it clear 
upon the authority of /a re Bahia & San Francisco R. Co, L. R., 
3 QO. B. 584, that the certificate issued by the company, being 
acted upon by Simm and Ingelow, did raise an estoppel between 
them.” Cotton, L. J., said: “Simm and Ingelow were purchasers 
for value; and no doubt while their interest remained they had 
a right of action against the company, who were estopped as against 
them from saying that their transferrors * * * were not stock- 
holders.” That case was carefully considered, and an attentive per- 
usal of it will clear away much of the confusion that has been 
created with regard to the subject. J. L. THORNDIKE. 
—| Albany Law Journal. | 





CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE.—Co-operation, for some reason or other, 
is a more pronounced success in Continental Europe than elsewhere. 
In Austria and Hungary the number of societies in operation is 
something -phenomenal, as would appear by the report of the central 
manager at the yearly meeting at Vienna the other day. Austria 
is credited with 1,515 and Hungary with 335; 1,129 of the Austrian 
are loan societies, 255 are co-operative stores, 41 are trade-unions, 
and 61 are agricultural associations. The number of members is 
550,000, with a capital of 50 million florins, and deposits to the 
amount of 196 million florins; 709 societies are founded by Germans, 
a great many by Bohemians, and fewer by other. nationalities of 
Austria and Hungary. 
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BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of this Association was held in 
Blackstone Hall, Wednesday, April 16, 1884. The report of the 
board of managers was presented by the president, Mr. M. E. Torrey. 
It states that the Association has enjoyed another year of prosper- 
ity, and its present position is such, that perhaps a slight feeling of 
honest pride among its members might be pardonable, as they con- 
template the success of the enterprise which was set on foot with 
so small beginnings, thirteen years ago. 

Although the income from membership is less than last year, 
owing to paying members going on to the advanced list, the defi- 
ciency is nearly made good by the increase of interest received 
from investments; so that the total income is only $60 less than 
last year, being $2000—sufficient to pay a loss on four member- 
ships. The treasurer’s report shows that the assets are $17,110.34, 
being an increase of $1,460.84 during the year; and that the market 
value of the. stocks owned exceeds their cost by more than $900. 
The rate of interest received averaged 6.28 per cent. on the total 
assets at the beginning of the year. 

The required amount of the membership fund according to the 
constitution is $14,300. Actual amount $16,809.92. Excess over re- 
quirement $2,509.92. The loss of $500 paid this year, is the first 
that has been taken from the membership fund, the donation fund 
no longer affording the amount required. Four new names have 
been enrolled as members. Three second memberships have been 
taken; one has died, and one lapsed, making a net gain of two 
members and five memberships; the total being 125 members and 
143 memberships. Two have become advanced members during the 
year. 

The report expresses to the members of the Social Committee, 
acknowledgments of obligation to them for the great pleasure af- 
forded those who were present at the annual banquet and festival. 
The success that has attended these social reunions is evidence of 
their industrious attention to the matter of preparation, and is due 
to their ability in organization and practical detail. 

The membership at date of report is as follows: Total number 
of members to date, 155; losses by death, 9; losses by non-payment 
of dues, 21=30; present number of members, 125; total number of 
second memberships, 19; loss by death, 1, 18; present number of 
memberships, 143; number of advanced memberships, 35. 

A contribution of twenty-five dollars or more constitutes the 
donor an honorary member of the Association, without participa- 
tion in its benefits or liability to dues or having the right to vote. 

The grade of “advanced members” being a feature not usual in 
such associations, we append, in explanation of it, the following 
clauses from the constitution. Article II provides: 

Sec. 5. Members who have paid dues for ten consecutive years shall be- 
come advanced members, provided their payments amount in the aggregate 
to one hundred dollars. But those whose aggregate payments do not amount 
to one hundred dollars by ten years’ dues shall become advanced members as 
soon as that amount is reached. 
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The dues and payments are fixed by Article V as follows: 


Sec 1. Each member of the Association shall, on or before the first bank- 
ing day of May, August, November and February of each year, pay to the 
treasurer for one quarter in advance, the sum required by the following 
scale : 

Persons joining under 25 years of age, $6.00 per year; from 25 to 30, 
$7.50; from 30 to 35, $9.00; from 35 to 40, $10.50; from 40 to 45, 
$12.00; from 45 to 50, $15.00; from 50 to 55, $20.00; from 55 to 60, 
$25 00 

Sec. 2. Any member who furnishes a satisfactory medical examination may, 
by paying double the specified rates, be entitled to the benefits of two mem- 
berships, but shall have only one vote. 

Sec. 3. No assessment shall be made, except as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 4. When the fund obtained under section 1 shall have accumulated 
so that the balance on hand shall equal one hundred dollars for every single 
membership, after paying all losses, appropriations and expenses, the Board 
of management shall declare the fund to be established; and if said pro- 
portion, viz., $100 to each membership, can be preserved without any pay- 
ments from advanced members, dues shall be collected only from those who 
are not advanced members; but if in any year the fund shall fall below said 
proportion of. $100 to each membership, advanced members shall be required 
to pay their dues until such proportion is restored. 


The benefits accruing to members are stated in article VI, as 
below: 


Sec, 1. Within thirty days of the death of a member there shall be paid 
to his family or legal representatives, out of the funds of the Association, 
the sum of five hundred dollars on each membership represented by him. 

SEC. 3. Whenever a member shall claim relief on the ground of old age 
or permanent disability, and shall produce satisfactory evidence that he is 
incapacitated for labor of any kind, and has no adequate means of support, 
the Board of Management shall have the power to appropriate the sum of five 
hundred dollars for each membership represented by him, in the same manner 
as is provided in section 1, in case of death, and from such appropriation 
they may grant an annuity not exceeding two hundred dollars, payable in quar- 
terly installments. Should the claimant die before the said appropriation is 
exhausted, the remainder shall be paid over as provided in section I. When- 
ever, in the judgment of the Board, the necessity for the payment of an 
annuity shall have ceased to exist, the member shall be duly notified of its 
decision, and the remainder of the fund shall be held in trust until his 
death, when it shall be paid as above provided. But no person shall be 
entitled to receive any interest on the fund so held in trust, nor shall the 
liability of any member for dues cease by reason of the allowance of his 
claim, except during the time that the installments on said annuity shall be 
aid, 

Sec. 4. After the establishment of the fund, as provided in article 5, sec- 
tion 4, there shall be paid on the death or permanent disability of an ad- 
vanced member the sum of six hundred dollars, instead of the sum of five 
hundred dollars, as provided in section I. 

To an inquiry respecting the practical working of the advanced 
membership plan, the president replies that “No payments have 
yet been required from advanced members, and ‘probably will not 
be for years to come. The financial features of our association 
have proved entirely satisfactory in their working. Each member 
knows precisely what he has to pay, and this is liked better than 
the assessment plan of levying a tax whenever a member dies.” 

A large number of the banks of Providence have made dona- 
tions to the funds of this Association; some have given $500 each, 
while others have made annual contributions of $50. The aggre- 
gate of donations is $4,121.25. 

61 
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THE ORIENTAL BANK FAILURE. 


The record of the Oriental Bank Corporation during the past 
ten years is, to our mind, the saddest in the history of colonial 
banking. The Eastern banks have at many times been subject to 
vicissitudes of fortune, and some—like the Agra—have risen out of 
misfortune into a condition of marked prosperity. But no Eastern 
bank, and few colonial banks, have ever attained the prosperit 
reached by the Oriental twenty, or even ten, years ago. The bank 
received its charter in 1851, and was the first in the field of the 
Anglo-Indian banks, and in ten or twelve years it maintained a 
standing which distanced all competitors. The letters O. B. C. 
represented the embodiment of credit, and to be a trusted official 
of the bank was to be a man of position. At the beginning of 
1866 the £25 shares were worth 55, and although the crisis of 
that year was followed by widespread disaster in India, the Orien- 
tal Bank came through it better than the rest, and its twelve-per- 
cent. dividends followed one another for many years with almost 
wearisome regularity. It was not until 1876 that the first change 
came, and even then, until 1879, the shareholders got ten per cent. 
But 1879 was a most disheartening year. The depreciation of sil- 
ver securities could no longer be ignored; the coffee disease in 
Ceylon had rendered the bank the virtual owners of extensively 
depreciated properties in that island; the Chili-Peruvian war in- 
duced the directors to place their Chilian bonds, which they should 
never have touched, upon the market at a great sacrifice; heavy 
liabilities were incurred in the Mauritius, and the South African 
business was handed over to the Bank of Africa in an effort 
to contract the field of the company’s operations. Since then the 
bank has been steadily losing caste, and, reviewing the operations 
even of the past four years, we cannot but think that on many 
occasions the management has been ill-advised. The decline in the 
business from year to year has, indeed, been rapid, as the following 
figures show: 


LIABILITIES OF THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 




















Deposits. Bill of Exchange. Notes. Reserve. 
1883 --  £ 6,696,938 £ 1,785,381 .- £ 761,109 -- £13,672 
1882 8,245,759 2,683,115 .. 735,527 «+. 13,672 
1881 8,768,325 2,544,074 645,541 13,672 
1880 8,286,219 2,328,068 602,205 13,672 
1879 8,981,780 2,210,463 3» 13,072 
1878 11,894,300 6,218,765 776,321 13,672 
1877 -. 11,999,406 +» 5214, 193 ++ 7135372 325,000 
1876 : 11,791,026 se 5,687,086 as 775,924 be 500,000 


That the failure will temporarily inconvenience many colonial and 
Eastern trade centers can hardly be doubted. It is not only the 
locking up of £ 5,000,000 or £6,000,000 of deposits, but the incon- 
vertibility of the notes, the sudden arresting of advances to clients 
must be a blow and a loss to many a perfectly legitimate trader. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find colonial bank shares rather 
generally affected this week. Our city article contains an official 
notification, issued yesterday, foreshadowing efforts at the establish- 
ment of a new bank, and it would indeed be a matter for regret 
if there were no salvage from the wreck.—London Economist, May to. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


RAPID GROWTH OF GRAPE CULTURE. 

The increase of grape culture and the development of the manu- 
facture of grape wine in this country are remarkable, and both are 
certain to become important industries in the near future. Mr. 
George E. Dewey, of New York, a leading maker of native wines, 
says: “I have recently been traveling in various grape-growing 
States, and have been astonished at the increase during the past 
year of acreage devoted to wines. Of course the official statistics 
are not yet at hand for the wine production of the past season, 
but I find from previous data that in the past five years, or less, 
the increase has been 100 per cent. in some of the States. In 
California in five years the native wine product has increased from 
10,000,000 tO 25,000,000 gallons. In New York, where five years ago 
there were 8000 acres eaned in wine-producing grapes, there are 
now about 15,000 acres cultivated. In Ohio the increase in acreage 
has been about the same as in New York, and the total figures of 
the two States are also about the same. The Catawba country 
has not increased so rapidly as either New York or Califor- 
nia. New Jersey grape culture is at a standstill for the pres- 
ent. Native wines are now made of all brands, while a few years 
ago only the Catawba, which Longfellow called the “drink divine,” 
as old Nicholas Longworth made it, was the only native wine 
largely sold for table use. Now we have a pure champagne, a mel- 
low port, a dry and a Sweet sherry, and a Burgundy with a body 
and flavor equal to the imported article.” 


MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 

Perhaps in no branch of American industry, says the Shzpping 
List, has greater progress been made during the last thirty years 
than in the vast and varied manufactures of wood. We have not 
only distanced all rivals in this branch ot industry, but have gained 
a firm foothold in foreign markets, especially for our agricultural 
implements, furniture and a variety of labor-saving machines. The 
perfection to which our wood-working machines have been brought 
by unrivalled ingenuity has given American manufactures of wood a 
world-wide reputation. For, as nine-tenths of the cost of articles 
included under the head of “woodenware” consists in the labor 
necessary to their manufacture, and as the wages of labor in this 
country are comparatively high, it could hardly have produced suc- 
cessfully its own woodenware without the aid of machinery. With 
this aid, however, the home market has not only been supplied by 
home dealers, but American woodenware has found its way into 
various foreign markets. For instance, the exports of woodenware 
for the year ending June 30, 1882, were valued at nearly half a 
million dollars. The manufacture of furniture increased in value 
from $17,633,000 in 1850 to $75,539,000 in 1870, while the estimated 
increase in the last thirteen years has been very large. The growth 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements has been still greater. 
With woods of all kinds in abundance and easily accessible, with 
improved machinery for the purpose, there seems to be no reason 
why the exportation of woodenware should not yearly increase. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR GUTTA-PERCHA. 

At one of the late scientific meetings at Paris, mention was 
made of a substance having many of the characteristics of india- 
rubber and gutta-percha, but which is comparatively new to botanists. 
It is called Balata, and is the milky sap of the bully tree, which 
flourishes on the banks of the Amazon and Oronoco, in South 
America. The operation of obtaining the gum is similar in every 
respect to that employed to procure the two before-mentioned in- 

edients, that is to say, making an incision in the bark and allow- 
ing the sap to ooze out and to either coagulate in a lump, or flow 
slowly over a clay form so as to produce what is termed a bottle, 
or any other pattern which may be desired. The new substance 
resembles gutta-percha so closely in its general properties that 
much of it is shipped from Guiana and sold yearly for that article, 
although it has many qualities superior to gutta-percha. It is faste- 
less, gives out an agreeable odor on being warmed, may be cut like 
gutta-percha, is tough and leathery, is remarkably flexible, and far 
more elastic than its rival. It can be softened and joined piece 
to piece indefinitely at a temperature of about 120 degrees Fah- 
renheit, but requires a heat of 270 degrees Fahrenheit before 
it melts, higher than gre! caper It is completely soluble in ben- 
zole and bisulphide of carbon when cold. Turpentine dissolves it 
with the application of heat, while it is only partially soluble in an- 
hydrous alcohol and ether. It becomes strongly electrified by fric- 
tion, and is a better insulator of heat and electricity than gutta- 
percha, on which account it may find considerable application for 
electrical and telegraphic uses. Caustic alkalies and concentrated 
hydrochloric acid do not attack it; but concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids do, just as they act on gutta-percha, which it closely 
resembles in all other properties. 

BEET SUGAR IN GERMANY. 

The rapid growth of the German sugar industry of late years 
has been a standing menace to the producers of cane sugar in 
more distant countries, especially Cuba. At the same time, the cre- 
ation of such establishments as the Central Sugar Works at Nipe, 
in Cuba, with their extensive fields of cane, sufficient for the pro- 
duction of 15,000 tons during the present season, and the promise 
of double this quantum in the next, show that Cuban planters 
themselves are aware of the precarious state of their industry and 
the need of its transformation. There are now in Germany a total 
of thirty-two factories, of which the Machine Works of Brunswick 
alone will construct eight, and the Count Stolberg Ironworks four. 
The beet sugar factories carry their beneficent influences into every 
country in the least adapted to their reception. The culture of the 
sugar beet is now so firmly set in the agricultural systems of 
Northern Europe that it could not be relinquished; where it has 
once been it must continue to be, at any price. Through it the 
production of meat has been largely increased, and with it the soil 
so much enriched and bettered that the choicest cereals—wheat 
and barley—rarely yield less than thirty-seven, and not unfrequently 
more than fifty bushels to the acre. The Deutche Zucker Industrie 
says: “ With the new factories already mentioned and the exten- 
sion of those already in existence, if the next crop should be good 
throughout the German Custom Union, the season of 1884-5 would 
produce 200,000,000 cwts. of beets and 20,000,000 cwts. of sugar, and 
this, in our weight would be equal to 11,000,000 tons of beets, and 
to 1,100,000 tons of sugar.” 
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USES OF STEEL. 

At the great Krupp foundry at Essen the product averages 1000 
tons of steel per day for each working day of the year. Steel 
cannon, steel rails, steel car wheels, steel shafts for steamships, all 
steel parts of locomotives and steel springs are the principal forms 
in which the metal goes forth to Krupp’s agents and customers 
in every part of the world. The locomotive supply business is an 
enormous department of the works. Krupp supplies the locomotive 
workers with every component part of the complete machine, but 
makes no locomotives himself. Rails and car wheels he makes for 
all the world, having patents and processes of his own which give 
his products a special value. In one shop the solid car wheels are 
compressed into true shape by enormous hammers, which do their 
work with wonderful rapidity. One of the most interesting proc- 
esses is the evolution of car tire from a solid block of steel, which, 
by the use of the hammer and subordinate machinery, is expanded 
until a ring of the proper diameter and circumference is formed 
without a weld. In another shop the steel tire is wound and 
welded around the base of the wheel in the most ingenious man- 
ner, which was recently invented by one of the mechanics employed 
in the works. The rail mills turn out the finished rails with a 
rapidity that is wonderful to see. These shops are in intimate rela- 
tion to the Bessemer steel works. Bessemer steel suffices for 
a multitude of purposes. But, in all steel forgings where much 
hammering is required, the Martin process steel and the crucible 
steel are used. The latter goes into locomotive axles, steamer 
cranks, and the tubes and jackets of the largest cannon. Casting 
of crucible steel takes place at Essen three times each day. 


EQUIPMENT OF A WHEAT FARM IN DAKOTA. 

“The amount of machinery necess to plant and harvest the 
crops of the North-west,” says the St. Paul Pzoneer-Press, “is enor- 
mous. The principal crop of the North-west is wheat, and as 
nearly all the labor required to seed and harvest it is performed 
within a few months, usually from the first of May to the first of 
October—rarely six months—everything must be done with a rush. 
Farmers who raise nothing but wheat cannot afford to employ 
help all the year round, and this fact renders it very difficult to 
obtain the necessary assistance when it is needed during the busy 
season. Wages are high on account of this fact, and the wheat 
raiser finds himself compelled to depend upon mechanical help in- 
stead of muscle. It is questionable whether it is more profitable. 
To properly equip a farm of even 160 acres, with all machinery 
necessary to plow the ground, seed it, harvest and thresh the 
grain, requires a large outlay of money. The total outlay for wag- 
ons, plows, harrows, seeders and harvesters necessary to work a 
arm of this size is about $700. This is an outlay that must be 
made before the farmer can realize from his first crop. It is not 
to be supposed that cash is required to buy all this machinery. The 
farmer can buy his entire outfit on credit. Mortgages are often 
taken, but not as a rule. The agents of reapers and harvesters re- 
quire no security beyond a simple note of hand. Early in the spring 
a perfect array of “machine men,” as the agents are called, invade 
the North-west to take orders. A farmer can buy a harvester or 
whatever he needs and have it delivered in his field, set up already 
to start, even to being supplied with twine for the binder, by simply 
giving his note of hand, without security, and drawing 7 per cent. 
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interest. These notes run from two to three years, and are often 
renewed if the interest is popesty paid. Some idea of the amount 
of machinery sold in the Northwest every year may be gained from 
the statement that during 1883 nearly 1700 car loads were received 
at Minneapolis alone, the total number received at St. Paul and 


Minneapolis reaching nearly 3600.” 










FRENCH HOLDINGS OF LANDS. 


A common objection made by adversaries of the limitation of 
the right of bequest, and the equal distribution of successions, as 
established by the French code, is that land would become so sub- 
divided as to render farming on a large scale impossible. Other 
influences probably check that cause ot disintegration, for the law 
does not appear to have produced the effects apprehended. A 
general survey of the whole of France has been for some time past 
going on, and the new cadastre for 2014 of the 36,000 communes 
in France has been completed, and permits of a comparison of the 
distribution of land in 1883 with that in 1807. It is found that 
the number of plots of land in those communes, which was 6,655,- 
275 in the latter year, have since increased, in an interval of sev- 
enty-six years, or two generations and a-half, by 464,782—that is to 
say, less than seven per cent. But in the returns'no distinction is 
made between land occupied by houses and that under cultivation, 
and if account is taken for ground subdivided for building pur- 
poses, it is probable that there has been a very small increase of 
plots under cultivation. M. Hippolyte Passy, in his researches into 
the distribution of land in the period of thirty-two years preceding 
1853, even came to the conclusion that there had been a diminu- 
tion in the number of cultivated plots. The only effect of: the 
French system of equal divisions af successions has, therefore, been 
to check the tendency of land to accumulate in large holdings.— 
London Economist. 





































CALIFORNIA. 

Of some of the principal products of California the following 
estimates for the present year have been made: Wheat, of course, 
comes first, and its yield is put at 1,200,000 tons, which will be 
worth $36,000,000. The mines come next with $20,000,000. The 
wool crop is next in rank, its amount being estimated at 42,000,000 

unds, worth at least $10,200,000. The fruit and vine interest ranks 
ourth, with a production of $10,000,000. Cattle for market show 
$ 4,000,000, and sheep $1,200,000. Dairy products are estimated at 
$ 700,000, and flax, silk, cotton, &c., at $200,000. Unclassified prod- 
ucts, such as cashmere, goat-hair, chicory, garden truck, &c., are 
estimated at $100,000. Fhis makes a total of $82,600,000, or 
$62,600,000 for agriculture and kindred pursuits. The prosperous 
‘condition of the State is further shown by the fact that, notwith- 
standing low interest has caused the withdrawal of many deposits 
from banks, there were, January 1, 1883, deposits amounting to 
$ 93,042,243, against $86,391,519 at the corresponding date last year. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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ILLEGAL CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. 


In the case of the officers of the Wall Street National Bank, charged with 
violation of the National banking law respecting the over-certification of 
checks, the following decision was rendered on May 27th by U. S. Commis- 
sioner Timothy Griffith: 


The United States vs. Thomas W. Evans, Cornelius T. Simpson and John 
B. Dickson—The defendants are charged with the willful violation of the pro- 
visions of Section 5208 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 
Section 13 of an act amendatory thereof, approved July 12, 1882. The sec- 
tion reads as follows: (Section 5208) ‘‘ It shall be unlawful for any officer, 
clerk or agent of any National banking association to certify any check drawn 
upon the association, unless the person or company drawing the check has on 
deposit with the association at the time such check is certified an amount 
of money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any check so 
certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid obligation against 
the association ; but the act of any officer or clerk or agent of any association 
in violation of this section shall subject such bank to the liabilities and pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Comptroller as provided for in Section 5234.”— 
United States Revised Statutes. 

‘*(Sec. 13). That any officer, clerk or agent of any National banking as- 
sociation who shall willfully violate the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act 
in reference to certifying checks by National banks,’ approved March 3, 1869 
—being Section 5208 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—or who 
shall resort to any device or receive any fictitious obligation, direct or col- 
lateral, in order to evade the provisions thereof, or who shall certify checks 
before the amount thereof shall have been regularly entered to the credit of 
the dealer upon the books of the banking association, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof in any Circuit or District 
Court of the United States, be fined not more than $5000, or shall be im- 
risoned not more than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court.” 

Amendment of July 13, 1882.] 

At the close of business hours on the thirteenth day of August, 1883, the 
account of the firm of Cecil, Ward & Co. with the Wall Street National 
Bank, of which banking association the defendants were the officers—presi- 
dent, vice-president and cashier—was overdrawn in the sum of $97,206.76. 
The balance to their credit on the books of the bank at the commence- 
ment of business was $6,387.81; and they were credited with three deposits 
during the day of $34,150, $43,312.50 and $8,412.50, and by a loan of 
$ 36,000. Including their balance, their total credit that day was $ 108,- 
762.81. 

The overdraft occurred, it appears, from the acceptance of checks aggrega- 
ting $199,899. To this amount should be added checks coming through the 
Clearing-house to the amount of $ 36,032.59, and $100 paid over the counter 
in cash, in all the debtor side amounting to $226,031.59, as appears by 
the books of the bank. There were in all seventeen checks of various 
amounts accepted, among which were two deserving of especial mention ; the 
check to the order of the Hanover National Bank for $65,010.83, and the 
check to the order of J. B. Hillyer for $59,019.67. It is not claimed that 
there was money in the bank to meet these checks. They were accepted at 
the request of Cecil, Ward & Co. to enable them to take up loans at the 
Hanover Bank and at J. B. Hillyer’s. and thereby release certain securities 
there deposited as collaterals upon the promise that said securities would be 
brought to the Wall Street Bank and there deposited, or certified check in 
their stead for the amount of the two checks accepted. These two checks 
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were accepted by the direction of the cashier, Mr. Dickinson. The others 
were accepted under general instructions by the teller of the bank, Mr. 
Graff. ‘But for the transaction of those two checks their deposits would 
have been more than sufficient to cover all the other checks. 

It is claimed by the defendant’s counsel that they have not violated the 
provisions of the statute by accepting the checks of Cecil, Ward & Co., 
which statute (Section 5208) prohibits the certification of checks by National 
banking associations ‘‘ unless the person or company drawing the check has 
on deposit with the association at the time such check is certified an amount 
of money equal to the amount specified in such check,” and argues that 
an accepted check is not a certified check. The act of July 12, 1882, 
makes the willful violation of the provisions of Section 5208 of the Revised 
Statutes a misdemeanor; also any device in order to evade the provisions 
thereof a misdemeanor. 

The counsel maintains that these acceptances were transactions in the na- 
ture of loans to Cecil, Ward & Co., and that they constituted a contract on 
the part of the bank to pay the checks, rendering the bank the original or 
primary debtor to the holder of the checks. He also argues that the ob- 
ject of the statute is.not to prevent banks from incurring debts, but that 
it is for the protection of the holders of checks. I can not accept that as 
the true interpretation of the statute. Clearly the object of the law is the 
protection of these associations ; to protect them against the danger of incur- 
ring debts and obligations which might render them insolvent. To protect 
the banks and keep them safe and solvent institutions is the first and 
primary object of the law, and thereby afford protection to customers and 
holders of checks. 

Upon the theory of the defense the Wall Street Bank incurred primarily 
a debt or obligation of $199,899 in one day, by accepting the checks of 
Cecil, Ward & Co., alone. Accepted checks are more obnoxious to the evi- 
dent intent and spirit of the law than certified checks—they incur obliga- 
tions by accepting, whether there is money in the bank to the credit of the 
drawer or not, by certifying only when there are no funds on deposit. 
The counsel’s argument proves too much. The counsel for the prosecution 
insists that accepted checks are nothing more nor less than certified checks. 
I cannot entirely agree with that proposition; an accepted check is not a 
certified check such as defined by the statute. The relations and obligations 
are different. By accepting, the bank undertakes the payment of the check; 
by certifying, it undertakes that the amount of the check will be retained 
to meet it out of the funds on deposit. Successfully to maintain this theory 
the defense must show that these acceptances are dona fide. They cannot 
make them accepted checks as to the holders, treating them exactly like cer- 
tified checks as to the drawer of them, and expect to escape that provision 
with reference to device or evasion of the statute. Were the terms of the 
statute confined simply to the over-certification of checks it might be urged 
that accepted checks, being obligations of a different character, were entirely 
outside its sense and meaning. The statute, on the contrary, is not con- 
fined to the subject of certified checks alone, but, construed as a whole, it 
is a prohibition against the incurring of obligations through over-certification, 
or by any device to evade it. Any device which incurs such debts and lia- 
bilities as are incurred by over-certification is prohibited. The checks accepted 
by the Wall Street Bank for Cecil, Ward & Co., in the manner they were 
accepted and treated, are such as to incur the hazardous obligations which 
the law seeks to prevent and forbid under pain and penalties. That a cer- 
tified check, unless there is the amount on deposit, is a violation of the sta- 
tute because it creates unauthorized debts or obligations, cannot be well de- 
nied. The facts are indisputable that the bank adopted this mode of ac- 
cepting checks as a means of avoiding the inconvenience which the statute 
imposed by prohibiting over-certification. Avowedly they resorted to this 
course for that purpose. This bank, among others, availed itself of the ad- 
vice of able counsel as to whether accepting checks was a device to evade 
the statute within its meaning. A distinguished member of the Bar, whose 
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opinion had been sought, was called as a witness, and testified that he had 
given such advice, to the effect that the acceptance of a check was not such 
an evasion as was contemplated. Granting that the acceptance of a check 
is not an evasion in and of itself, banks must not make it or use it as such. 
Unquestionably the overdraft in this case occurred through the acceptance of 
the Hanover and Hillyer checks. Had all the other checks of that dav been 
certified for Cecil, Ward & Co., then the two checks might be regarded as 
bona-fide acceptances, separate and distinct obligations voluntarily assumed for 
the accommodation of a customer. These two checks were accepted early in 
the day, and all the other checks were accepted precisely in the same man- 
ner, and treated alike in the books of the bank. The bank by its treatment 
of them obliterated any distinction there might otherwise have been, and 
consequently all must stand or fall together. All the checks of Cecil, Ward 
& Co, on the day in question were treated as certified checks on the books 
of the bank. As each check was accepted the amount thereof was withdrawn 
from the credit of the firm, and they continued to avail themselves of the 
advantage to the extent of the funds on deposit, and thereafter charged the 
amounts of the accepted checks up against the account to meet any deposits 
that might be made to the exclusion of any outsider who might have an 
uncertified or unaccepted check. Oh, no! that will never do, and if this 
does not constitute a device to evade then I cannot imagine what would 
amount to an evasion of the provisions. The testimony of the employees of 
the bank abundantly bear me out as to the manner checks were treated, as 
well as the testimony of the Bank Examiner, Mr. Scriba. ‘The teller, Mr. 
Graff. stands indicted for the offense with which the defendants here are 
charged, and I am informed that the Court has suspended action in his case 
pending proceedings to ascertain the relations of the principal officers of the 
bank to the transactions in question. Mr. Scriba, the Bank Examiner, during 
his examination, stated that this was the first case arising under the law in 
which proceedings had been instituted. I feel the delicacy of my position in 
having to pass upon the questions involved in the absence of any adjudica- 
tion. It appears that the defendants, Evans and Timpson, had no knowledge 
of these transactions with reference to Cecil, Ward & Co., and it has been 
suggested in the course of this examination that they be regarded as practi- 
cally out of the investigation. The statute reads: ‘‘ Any officer, clerk, or 
agent who shall,” &c. The clerks did not adopt the plan of accepting 
checks in lieu of certifying. What part the cashier may have had in the 
adoption of it remains to be seen. I do not regard him as necessarily the 
guilty party or the only offender, simply because he carried out the instruc- 
tions of the bank or its policy. The device which constitutes this evasion 
need not to have originated on the day in question when it resulted in the 
violation of the law. The cause, the device, may have originated long prior. 
I shall surely hold those who caused the violation. From the evidence be- 
fore me I cannot avoid the conviction that the mode of accepting was re- 
sorted to purposely to evade the law; in other words, that they might 
in this way give customers credit beyond the amount of their deposit; that 
is exactly what the law forbids by certified checks, and it forbids it also by 
resorting to a device to accomplish it otherwise. That the law has been 
violated I have no doubt. Whom of the defendants should be adjudged the 
guilty party, and whether one or more, is for the court to determine, and 
not for me to say. I have come to the conclusion to hold all the defend- 
ants, that all questions presented by this case may be fully heard and deter- 
mined by the court. There have been other cases of this kind, as Mr. 
Scriba testified, but that as yet no action had been ordered—the Bank of 
the Republic for one, where the amount was, according to his evidence, not 
far short of the figures in this case. 


The defendants were held to await the action of the Grand Jury upon 
their own single recognizances of $5000 each. No surety was required, the 
Commissioner admitting that the case did not involve moral guilt. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


ffistorical Summary of Metallic Money. By RoBeRT Noxon Toppan. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1884. 


This little work is a brief account of some. of the more important facts 
in the history of coined metallic money in ancient and modern times. It 
will prove exceedingly useful. to a numerous class of readers who have not 
the time to peruse a more elaborate work on the subject. Within these 
eighty pages is an exceedingly large and choice collection of facts. We 
know of no other brochure on the subject containing so much that is authen- 
tic and valuable within so small a compass. 


Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and of the Political History 
of the United States. By the best American and European writers. 
Edited by JoHN J. Lator. Vol. III. Oath-Zollverein. Chicago: Mel- 
bert B. Cary & Company, 1884. 


This volume completes a very meritorious undertaking. Numbering more 
than eleven hundred pages, a great variety of topics is handled, and though 
unequal in ability, all are well selected and contain useful information. Some 
of the articles possess very great value, and the work as a whole will long 
remain a convenient and rich field for the economic student. For example, 
suppose a person wished to get a general knowledge of the ‘‘ Paris Monetary 
Conference,” where would he look for it? If he turned to the magazines of 
the year when the conference was held, he would find indeed many papers 
relating to the subject, but these are mainly an exposition of the views of 
the writer on the work of that body, and not a history of what was done on 
the occasion. In the work before us there is an excellent account of that 
interesting meeting, written by Horace White. Standing near this article is 
one on ‘‘ Parliamentary Law,” by A. R. Spofford, which is a singularly neat 
and perspicuous presentation of the subject. Passing over several articles by 
foreign writers, we find one on ‘‘ Party Government in the United States,” 
by Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. Though only ten pages in 
length it contains as much valuable matter as is often found in a good- 
sized book. It is a piece of admirable compression. F. W. Whitridge con- 
tributes an interesting article on ‘‘ Patents and the Patent System.” 

The article on the ‘‘ History of Political Economy” is the work of Prof. 
James, of the Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. Per- 
haps there is no article in the volume whose preparation was more difficult. 
To state fairly the teachings of the leading economists of the world, the in- 
debtedness of one economist to another and his influence, was no easy 
task. Yet, in our judgment, Prof. James has shown much candor and wis- 
dom in dealing with his theme. The history of the ‘‘ Post Office” and ‘‘ The 
Newspaper and Periodical Press” are the titles to a couple of important 
articles, the former by Arthur T. Hadley, and the other by S. N. D. North. 
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A very elaborate and noteworthy article on ‘‘ Literary Property” is from the 
pen of George Haven Putnam. ‘‘ Protection in the United States” is written 
by David H. Mason. Doubtless it will be as satisfactory to the protectionists 
as it is sure to be condemned by the free traders. When the New York 
Evening Post reviewed the former volume it remarked that an article on 
this subject was quite unnecessary, while fully recognizing the propriety of 
inserting an article on the other side of this question. The remark clearly 
shows how far the judicial quality had been developed in the reviewer. The 
‘‘ History and Political Economy of Railways,” and ‘‘ Legislation, Concerning 
and Management of Railways in the United States” are the titles to very 
important articles prepared by Simon Sterne. The same author also contrib- 
utes another article on ‘‘ Representation.” The subject of ‘‘Repudiation” is 
handled by George Walton Green. The volume is enriched by three articles 
from the pen of Francis A. Walker—‘‘ Public Revenue, ‘‘ The Wage Fund,” 
and ‘‘ Wages.” These are marked with the care and ability that distinguish 
all of General Walker’s writings. We have not space to enumerate the 
names of other writers who have contributed to the erection of this goodly 
edifice of knowledge. David A. Wells may be mentioned, however, who has 
written on the ‘‘ Principles of Taxation,” and John J. Knox, whose article 
of twenty-six pages on ‘‘ United States Notes” is one of the most instruct- 
ive in the volume. He has also contributed shorter articles that are valuable. 
All the articles of a distinctly political nature are by Alexander Johnston. 
Some of them are lengthy, and all display the candor and accuracy for which 
the writer is well known. In this brief review several names have not been 
mentioned that are worthy of notice, but we have already gone much be- 
yond our usual limit. The editor merits the sincere thanks of all who are 
interested in economic science for daring to undertake so great an enter- 
prise, and for the manner in which he has executed it. 


McCarty’s Annual Statistician. 1884. L. P. McCarty, San Francisco and 
New York. 8vo, pp. 624. 

This is the eighth volume of this manual, and its contents evince marvel- 
ous industry. The index of subjects contains thirteen pages of double col- 
umns, and the facts given thereunder are said to aggregate 100,000, of 
which 25,000 are new to this issue. The statistics of each State and terri- 
tory and of the United States, as well as the country’s chronology, are alone 
enough for a goodly sized book; but there are, withal, voluminous facts re- 
specting all prominent nations of the world—their productions, armies and 
navies, finances, weights and measures, religious creeds, etc., etc. In the 
present number are seventy-five pages of new data respecting foreign countries, 
including eighteen pages devoted to foreign cities and their populations. 
Japan and Mexico are amply described, and almost any question of general in- 
terest respecting those countries may be solved in this work. California is 
treated to about twenty pages, and her resources and productions fully il- 
lustrated. All the public land concessions to raifroads, canals, etc., ever 
granted or now pending in the United States are tabulated. In view of the 
striking array of facts and figures presented in this book it is remarkable 
that it has not been more widely known heretofore. It is sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 
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Longmans’ Magazine. London: Longmans, Green & Co. New York: The 
International News Company. 

This bright monthly maintains the interest which marked its initial num- 
bers. Two serial stories appear regularly, but there are also articles of more 
solid import. In the June number the account of a remarkable Irish Trial, 
and that of an Ancient Lake Bottom are of especial interest. The typog- 
raphy of this Magazine is excellent, and it is a pleasure to let the eye rest 
upon its large and clear type. 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CHECKS PAYABLE TO ORDER. 


What is the daw regarding the indorsement governing a check payable to 
Jehn Smith or order, and in what does it differ from a check payable to 
the order of John Smith? 


‘EPLY.—The legal effect of the two forms of expression is the same. 
Merse says, p. 249, that in either case, the check must be paid to John Smith 
“‘in person or to one deriving title from him through his indorsement. It 
is customary to indorse even when the payee makes the presentment and de- 
mand, the indorsement then having the effect of a receipt.” It is possible 
that the practice of drawing checks to the order of the payee, instead of to 
the payee or order, has grown up from the doubt which has been raised as 
to whether the bank has a strict right to require the payee of a check pay- 
able to A or order, to indorse the check when he presents it in person; such 
an indorsement being a mere receipt, and it being a rule of the common law 
that a debtor, who makes a payment, has no right to demand a receipt of the 
creditor who receives the payment. When the check is payable to the order of 
A, the bank, upon the face of it, appears to have a_ better excuse for de- 
- manding an indorsement. The point is not one of any importance, because 
the custom of indorsing in either case is universal, and it is laid down by 
some authorities that the bank has a strict right to demand it. At any 
rate it has never been decided that there is any legal difference between the 
two forms of expression. 





II. THE FUNCTIONS OF A TELLER. 


Is a Teller of an incorporated bank an officer in the eye of the law? 
Have not decisions been rendered, holding that the certification of a check 
by a Teller is not binding upon the bank? 


RepL_y.—The Teller of a bank is an officer recognized by the law. His 
duties and powers will be found discussed in Morse on Banking, pp. 51, 
157, 201, 207. It has been held in Massachusetts that a Teller has no in- 
herent power by virtue ‘of his office to certify, AM/ussey v. Eagle Bank, 9 
Mit. 313. The decisions in New York are otherwise, and Daniel in Neg. 
JInst., § 1610, lays it down as the result of his investigations that the 
Teller of a bank has undoubtedly an inherent implied power to certify checks. 
This is certainly the better doctrine. 
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III. CHECK, OR BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
We have, sent.to us for collection, the following instrument: 


$ 1200.00. New York, May 16th, 1884. 
At ten days’ sight pay to the order of John Doe, twelve hundred dol- 
lars, value received, and charge the same to account of JOHN SMITH. 
To H—— National Bank, H——, Pa. 


Is it to be treated as a check or a draft? If it is a check it is en- 
titled to no grace, and if a draft it certainly is entitled to three days’ grace. 
In case of protest should it be treated as a check or a draft? 


REPLY.—This is a bill of exchange. Daniel says in Wegotiable Instruments, 
§ 1572, that ‘‘the touchstone by which a check is tested” is that it is pay- 
able instantly, on demand. This is the general rule, and it is one which is 
observed by most courts with great strictness. The only exception to it which 
has been made anywhere is this: If a draft on a banker be dated on one 
day and payable at a future day named, this has been held in Pennsylva- 
nia to be a check payable on the day namec, without grace. Champion v. 
Gordon, 70 Penn. St. 474. This instrument, however, is not payable on any 
particular day in the future, but ten days after sight, and so is not within 
the exception made by that decision. Indeed, Sharswood, J., there says: 
‘‘The ordinary commercial form of a bill of exchange payable at a future 
day is at so many days or months’ notice after date or sight. An order so 
drawn, whether upon a banker or any other person, ought to be regarded as 
a bill, with all the privileges and liabilities which by the law merchant are 
incident to a bill.” This instrument is obviously in the ordinary form of a 
commercial bill, and is precisely within the language of Sharswood above 
cited. The decision cited from Pennsylvania is condemned by Daniel, and, it 
is believed, would not be followed elsewhere. His remarks upon the subject 
will be found’ very instructive. 


IV. GARNISHEE PROCESS. 


Smith deposits in this bank $200, taking a certificate therefor. The next 
day we are garnisheed on the same. On the day following, Smith in person 
presents the certificate for payment, which we refuse, giving as reason the 
garnishment. On this same day Smith disposes of the certificate to Brown, 
who presents it for payment, and on refusal protests and brings suit. Whom 
shall we pay? 


REPLY.—We assume that the certificate issued by the bank was a ne- 
gotiable instrument, and it is a general rule in these cases that a debtor, 
who is liable on a negotiable instrument, which is outstanding and not overdue, 
is not subject to garnishment. The liability of a garnishee is determined 
as of the time of the service of the process upon him, and if there is a 
negotiable instrument representing the debt, ‘hen outstanding and not over- 
due, it is of no consequence that it is still in the hands of the original 
holder. The reason is this: the garnishment does not restrain the negoti- 
ability of the instrument, and the holder of it may, at any time, until the 
instrument becomes overdue, assign it to a dona fide holder for value, and 
defeat the attachment. If he could not, the issuer of the certificate might 
be made doubly liable. This certificate was not overdue at the time of the 
attachment. A certificate of deposit, not payable at a particular time, is not 
regarded as overdue until actually presented for payment, or at least until 
a reasonable time after its date. See Daniel on Negotiable Insts. § 1702. 
Garnishments are generally regulated by statutes peculiar to the different 
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States, and it is very likely that this case may be affected by some peculiar- 
ity of the local law with which we cannot be familiar. On general principles 
Brown would be entitled to payment, but we recommend the inquirer to con- 
sult his local attorney before taking action. 


V. COLLECTIONS UNDER SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


A, one of our depositors, hands to us for collection a draft upon his cus- 
tomer in another town, instructing us to send it to B, a banker in that 
place. When paid, B remits to us his check on New York in payment. 

We report to A the payment of his draft, and he draws out the proceeds. 
But before the check reaches New York in due course, B has failed and 
his check is protested. Who is to be the loser? 


Rep_y.—A is the loser. The bank which received the draft for collection 
having transmitted it to B, under the instructions of the depositor, is not re- 
sponsible to him for B’s solvency. If it permitted A to draw against the 
draft, before the proceeds of B’s check on New York were received, this 
was a mere favor which it was not bound to grant, and it may recover the 
amount so drawn by A. 


VI. BANK AGENCIES AND SMALL BANKs. 

I notice that in England, Scotland, France, Germany and Canada, banking 
is conducted chiefly by means of. banks having a head office in one of the 
ps Phe es and branches throughout the country, and in some cases 
abroad. 

Why is it that with the large amount of new country, and the opportuni- 
ties it offers, none of the large city banks here have adopted the system of 
branches, but each new town is dependent on its own resources for banking 
facilities ? 

Another point is: Why is the tendency rather to increase the number of 
comparatively small banks, in a given place, than to consolidate aad enlarge 
the capital of the existing banks? 

REpLY.—In the first place, the banks of our large cities are usually able 
to employ all their capital to good advantage at home. They prefer to have 
it well in hand, and not subject to any distant control. Furthermore, and 
this should perhaps be cited as the chief reason, there is not in our own 
country the thorough training in the art of organization which is to be 
found in the banking institutions of Great Britain. This feature on British 
banking—organization—is alluded to forcibly in the recent lecture upon bank- 
ing, by Mr. George Hague, from which we published some extracts in our 
last number. 

As regards the National banks, the law under which they exist does not 
permit the establishment of branches or agencies by them. Such, at least, 
has always been the construction of the Attorney General and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

The tendency to divide the banking business of a place among several 
small banks, rather than one large one, arises usually from the spirit of 
competition which pervades all our communities. Banking is supposed to be 
a profitable business, therefore active men want to share in its advantages. 
In too many places the number of banks diminishes, if it does not destroy, 
the profit which would be found under the lessened expense if one bank 
transacted the business instead of two or three smaller ones. Too many un- 
trained and ill-fitted men rush into a vocation which, of all callings, re- 
quires experience, prudence, foresight and sagacity. 
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BANK MANAGERS. 


Among the discussions respecting bank management which have been elicited 
by the recent developments in Wail Street and elsewhere, much has been said 
in favor of the custom usually followed in Great Britain. The question is 
presented quite fairly in a late number of the Journal of Commerce of this 
city, whose comments are as follows: 

Admirers of the English system of bank management are just now im- 
proving the occasion to vaunt its superiority over the American system in 
certain respects. One of these is the English custom (by no means univer- 
sal, however) of employing a first-class financier of high character, if such 
can be found, to do the executive work of the bank under the actual super- 
vision of the directors. This agent of the directors is called the manager. 
He is a salaried employe who is not a stockholder. If he held stock and 
were himself a director he would, in theory, be disqualified for the exact po- 
sition he is engaged to fill. Such a man manages the bank in accordance 
with his instructions. But he does not manage the directors. Just here, it 
must be admitted, is a great difference between the English and American 
methods. There is much to be aid in favor of the former. The English 
bank manager is chosen on his merits. The American bank president is too 
often elected not because he is the best available man for the place, but 
because he is a large stockholder, and is already on the directors’ board when 
the vacancy occurs, or because he is a friend for whom the stockholders or 
directors wish to provide. It is the principle of favoritism opposed to that of 
natural selection. He is only nominally subject to the orders of the directors. 
If he is one of the largest stockholders his associates on the board do not 
feel free to criticise him. The inevitable tendency is to trust too much to 
his supposed capacity and integrity. Sometimes the bank president leaves 
to his co-directors no choice but submission. Knowing personally every 
stockholder, and gaining their confidence, he wields their proxies at the an- 
nual election and chooses the directors that please him. Thus the whole Board 
become his creatures holding their offices by his will. We can readily see 
how, under this system, a bank may be robbed of its treasures by a specu- 
lating president without the guilty knowledge of any other director. Against 
such a calamity the English system offers apparently greater safeguards. 
But in England, too, bank failures occur through the dishonesty of the much- 
praised managers. A brilliant, unscrupulous man may lull to sleep the sus- 
picions of an English board as effectually as if he owned half the stock of 
the bank. Eternal vigilance is necessary to be practised wherever money is 
handled. That board of directors who leave everything to one man— 
whether that man is an American president or an English manager, whether 
he owns a majority of the shares or none at all—are guilty of gross neglect, 
and invite an abuse of their blind confidence which rarely fails to visit 
them. 





_— = 
— = = 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1884.—From the edition of Messrs. Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Directory, now in press, it appears that 
the newspapers and periodicals of all kinds at present issued in the United 
States and Canada reach a grand total of 13,402. This is a net gain of 
precisely 1600 during the last twelve months, and exhibits an increase of 
5618 over the total number published just ten years since. The increase in 
1874 over the total for 1873 was 493. During the past year the dailies 
have increased from 1138 to 1254; the weeklies from 9062 to 10,028; and 
the monthlies from 1091 to 1499. The greatest increase is in the Western 
States. Illinois, for instance, now shows 1009 papers in place of last year’s 
904, while Missouri issues 604 instead of the 523 reported in 1883. Other 
leading Western States also exhibit a great percentage of increase. The 
total number of papers in New York State is 1523 against 1399 in 1883. 
Canada has, shared in the general increase. 
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Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency on June 1, 1884, showing 
the amounts outstanding at the dates named, and the increase or decrease of 
National-bank notes and of legal-tender notes: 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874........+000 fisagenaeee Leseseeeeesscees @ 349,594, 182 
6 ” January 14s “he siahis dunsitnasdnlscadepihebaiaiansiiniiie 351,861,450 

ee ‘¢ May 31, FBTG. . ccccreccccvccsccesccsccocscsess oes seve > 322,555,965 

6 6 Se Ma ald aU teinsctieshincssisic, nicadeiementndeobiimmelamen 344, 3607, 181 
Decrease during the last ae, inbseuebsccente spoansenesees evcoveccece 2,078,898 
ND AID PUD 65 Di iiinecedeiscccccsecseccscenccsessanuseosespoe 17,039,072 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

Amount Outstanding June 20, 1874....cccccccecsccces ce sesseceesssessseee $ 352,000,000 
‘¢ January 14, 1875... seunedhinlignnse tidseusnecdeapdnedsbuinie 382,000,000 

‘¢ retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. "aaoeiaiia 

‘* outstanding on and since May 31, 1878... seseccseeee 346,681,016 


‘¢ on deposit with the Treasurer U. S. to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks Assesses 


circulation under Act of June 20, 1874.... evcccese 39,448,330 
Decrease in deposit during the last link citasienhninidoste 823,888 
Increase in deposit since June I, 1883...........+.. 0 9 0 0 evcsecees ° 573)733 


* Circulation of National gold banks not included in the above, $ 640,519. 


CaLLs OF Bonps.—The Secretary of the Treasury issued in May two 
calls of $10,000,000 each for the redemption of three-per cent. bonds issued 
under the Act of July 12, 1882. The first was on May 3; the principal and 
accrued interest will be paid on the twentieth day of June. The bonds em- 
braced in this call are as follows, all numbers original and inclusive : 

$so—No. 404 to No. 442; $ 100—No. 3388 to No- 3840, and No. 9474 
to No. 9478; $500—No. 1586 to No. 1737, and No. 3982 to No. 3986; 
$1000—No. 13,356 to No. 14,471, and No. 22,695 to No. 22,732; $10,000, 
—No. 22,076 to No. 22,953. Total, $ 10,000,000, 

The one hundred and twenty-eighth call was on May 22d, principal and 
interest to be paid on June 30th, the numbers being as follows : 

$50—No. 345 to No. 403; $100—No. 2796 to No. .3387, and No. 9479 
to No. 9483; $500—No. 1339 to No. 1585; and No. 3987 to No. 3993; 
$ 1000—No. 12,375 to No. 13,355, and No. 22,733 to No. 22,812; $10,000 
—No. 21,171 to No. 22,075. Total, $10,000,000. 


Mr. HEw!TT’s BANK PROTECTION BILL.—On May 26th Mr. A. S. Hewitt 
introduced in the House of Representatives a bill, in the form of an amend- 
ment to the National Bank Act, which is designed to prevent improper use 
of the funds of a bank by its officers, directors, or clerks. It provides as 
follows : . 

‘*No president, cashier, teller, director, or other officer of any National 
bank shall procure, for his own benefit or for the benefit of any copartner- 
ship, association or company of which he is a member, any loan of money 
from the bank of which he is an officer. In case a loss shall occur to 
the bank on account of any loan made contrary to the terms hereof, such 
officer shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement of the sum of money so 
lost to the bank, and on conviction shall be imprisoned not less than one 
year or more than five years, and fined in a sum equal to the amount of 
money embezzled. 
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THE STocK EXCHANGE.—The annual election of officers of the Stock Ex- 
change was held on May 12, with the following result: A. S. Hatch, 
president; James Mitchell, chairman; Alexander Henriques, vice-chairman ; 
D. C. Hays, treasurer; George W. Ely, secretary; W. S. Bull, trustee of 
Gratuity Fund; William Alexander Smith, J. H. Jacquelin, A. V. De 
Goicouria, A. M. Cahoone, W. A. Bowron, C. K. Randall, James Selig- 
man, William McClure and William Lummis, governors for four years; 
James Weeks, governor for three years; J. S. James and E. Groesbeck, 
governors for two years. Mr. A. S. Hatch, who was unanimously elected to 
the presidency, resigned the office upon the suspension of his firm. On 
June 2d, Mr. J. Edward Simmons was elected to the office thus vacated. 


THE BANK FAILURES OF MAy.—The past month has been a remarkable one 
in the banking world, more especially for the revelations of unsoundness which 
have transpired where the spirit of speculation has prevailed. On May 6th 
the failure of the Marine National Bank was the first clap of thunder which 
ushered in the storm in Wall Street, quickly followed by another in the an- 
nouncement that the banking firm of Grant & Ward had also suspended. 

The bank had been under a cloud in financial circles for some little time 
in consequence of the extensive real estate operations of its president, Mr. 
James D. Fish. There was, however, not the slightest intimation given to 
the public of the condition of the bank until the announcement was made 
that the institution had suspended. The Clearing-house Committee was im- 
mediately called together, and an investigation into the affairs of the bank 
' at once begun. The capital of the bank was $400,000, and its liability to 
depositors over $5,000,000. The National Bank Examiner, Mr. Scriba, was 
put in charge, and his investigations showed the bank to be hopelessly in- 
solvent. It has since passed into the hands of a receiver, Mr. Walter S. 
Johnston. The operations of Mr. Fish, the President, in connection with 
those of Grant & Ward (of which firm he was a member) had been reck- 
lessly imprudent, if not criminal. It was found that a large overdraft had 
been allowed, and loans made to Grant & Ward without security. Their 
business was largely in the nature of a ‘‘blind pool.” Under the prestige of 
the name of General U. S. Grant, the method of the managing partner, Ward, 
has been to obtain money from all possible sources, mainly on the promise 
of large returns from profits on alleged Government contracts, which con- 
tracts are found to be purely imaginary. High rates of interest were paid, 
and the liabilities of the firm are said to exceed $ 15,000,000. 

A feeling of great uneasiness prevailed for the week succeeding these 
events, which culminated in a panic On Wednesday, May r4th. It became 
known that there had been discovered a defalcation in the Second National 
Bank through the stock speculations of its president, John C. Eno. These 
losses were, however, made good by his father and other wealthy directors of 
that institution, and its business, notwithstanding a run upon it, suffered 
only temporary interruption. But these startling disclosures unsettled confi- 
dence in other institutions, particularly in the Metropolitan Bank, suspicion 
pointing to the latter because of the known connection of Mr. George I. 
Seney, the president, with various unprofitable railroad enterprises. On the 
announcement, early in the morning, of the suspension of Nelson Robinson 
& Co., in which house Mr. Seney’s sons and sons-in-law were partners, a 
run was made upon the Metropolitan Bank, and it was compelled to close 
its doors. Then followed in quick succession the suspension of Hatch & 
Foote, O. M. Bogart & Co., Goff & Randall, J. C. Williams & Co., Donnell, 
Lawson & Simpson, and ‘Hotchkiss & Burnham. There were exciting rumors 
of trouble in other banks in the city, and the stock market broke into a 
wild panic, which did not subside until late in the afternoon, after the an- 
nouncement that the New York Clearing-house Association had taken action 
similar to that in 1873, having resolved to pool the assets of the banks 
and issue certificates representing seventy-five per cent. of the market value 
of such assets, for use only in settling balances at the Clearing-house. 
The Secretary of the Treasury also sought to relieve the street by offering 
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to pay the bonds embraced in the 127th call, due June 20, on presentation 
at the New York Sub-Treasury. On Thursday Mr. George I. Seney resigned 
from the presidency of the Metropolitan Bank, the institution resumed busi- 
ness, and the only failure was that of A. W. Dimock & Co., who were pro- 
moters of the Bankers and Merchants’ Telegraph Company. The stock of 
this concern fell about seventy-five per cent., but the general stock market was 
not greatly affected by it. In the afternoon of that day, just before the 
close, the announcement of the failure of Fisk & Hatch had an unsettling 
effect, and the market was panicky at the end. On Friday the tone was 
feverish in the morning, but by noon there were indications that the panic 
was at an end, 

Among the suspended firms are several who will doubtless resume business 
shortly. The resumption of Fisk & Hatch was announced on June 2, and 
was greeted with cheers on the Stock Exchange. Hotchkiss & Burnham have 
practically paid off in full, or nearly so. Much regret has been expressed 
for Hatch & Foote, whose long record as highly honorable business men leads 
their speedy resumption to be hoped for. Expressions of sympathy and con- 
fidence have been universal as regards Messrs. Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
These gentlemen have kept aloof from stock operations, and have been known 
as conservative and careful bankers, whose name was the synonym of bank- 
ing integrity, but in helping some of the Western customers whom they have 
long represented, they were caught by the storm, which proved to be tempo- 
rarily too severe. They have made a proposition for settlement in full, the 
response to which has been so gratifying as to warrant the expectation of 
a speedy renewal of their large and profitable business. 


ARKANSAS.—The Hot Springs National Bank closed its doors on May 
27th owing to a run on the bank caused by the absence of its president, . 
Andrew Bruon. Its liabilities are $40,000. A warrant was issued for the 
arrest of President Bruon on a charge of having falsified the bank’s ac- 
counts. He was arrested at St. Louis on the 28th. 

A run followed on the Arkansas National Bank of Hot Springs, which is 
understood to be in a good condition. 


Kansas.—The Citizens’ National Bank of Fort Scott has been authorized 
and has commenced business with a capital of $100,000. The officers are: 
John Perry, president; James H. Brown, vice-president, and Charles H. Os- 
bun, cashier; correspondents—American Exchange in Europe, New York; 
Third National Bank, St. Louis; Armour Bros. & Co., Kansas City. 

Anthony.—We omitted to notice in our last number the establishment of 
a new bank, the Kansas State Bank of Anthony, which has begun business 
with an authorized capital of $50,000, of which one half is already paid in. 
The officers are: C. R. Miller, president; D. M. Kirkbride, vice-president, 
and H. M. Denlinger, cashier. New York correspondent, Importers and 
Traders’ National Bank; Kansas City, Citizens’ National Bank. They an- 
nounce that collections will be promptly cared for. 


MissourRI.—Upon the suspension of its New York correspondent the State 
Savings Bank of St. Joseph deemed it prudent, for the interest of its de- 
positors and stockholders, to stop business temporarily. Being promptly pro- 
tected by Messrs. Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, the bank found itself able 
to pay its depositors in full, and it is probable that it will have resumed 
business as usual before this shall reach the eye of our readers. 


A NoTEeD BANK RoBBER.—Rufus Minor was arrested in New York on 
May 27 for complicity in the robbery of $2700 from the Commercial Bank, 
of Augusta, Georgia, in March last. He was, on June Ist, surrendered to an 
officer from Georgia. Minor, it is said, ‘‘ has been arrested a number of 
times for engaging in bank robberies, but has always escaped punish- 
ment. He was one of the men who robbed the Bank of Baltimore of 
$22,000 on November. 25th, 1882, and in the same year he assisted in 
stealing $71,000 worth of railroad bonds from a safe deposit company in 


Philadelphia.” 
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MontTANA.—The firm of Donnell, Clark & Larabie, of Butte City, and 
also of Deer Lodge, Montana, has been succeeded by Clark & Larabie at 
each place, William A. Clark and Samuel E. Larabie having purchased the 
interest of Robert W. Donnell in both those banks. 


New York.—The Atlantic State Bank, Brooklyn, suspended May 4th. The 
report made on May 17 by the Deputy Bank Superintendent, after his in- 
vestigation, showed that the entire capital of $200,000 had been absorbed 
and there was a deficiency of $40,012. The liabilities are $1,158,622, of 
which $724,666 was due depositors, and $231,286 banks and bankers. The 
assets consisted of loans and discounts $447,007; stocks and bonds $ 420,- 
886; real estate $25,000; cash items $25,716; total $918,609. There is 
a disputed account of $235,000 with the Metropolitan Bank of New York. 
Mr. George I. Seney, who was the largest stockholder of the Atlantic Bank, 
borrowed the money, and the Metropolitan Bank claims that he borrowed 
it personally and not for the bank. Freling H. Smith has been appointed 
receiver. 


THE BANK OF DANSVILLE.—Application was made at Rochester, on May 
19, for the appointment of a receiver for the property of the late Bank of 
Dansville. The action was brought by the executors of the will of Conrad 
Welsh, late of Dansville, against the surviving trustees of the bank. It is 
alleged that the trustees, contrary to their duties as such, have neglected to 
convert the property and asséts of the bank into money and divide the same 
among the persons entitled to it, but have suffered some of their number to 
use the property of the bank in the prosecution of their private banking 
enterprise in discounting notes and bills, receiving deposits of money, and is- 
suing certificates of deposit, using the name of the Bank of Dansville for 
such business, and mingling trust funds with their own. It is also al- 
leged that they have wasted property, so that depositors who present their 
checks are not paid. The application was granted by the court, and Reuben 
Whiteman, a wealthy retired business man of Dansville, was appointed re- 
ceiver. 

The bank formerly did a very prosperous, legitimate banking business at 
Dansville, but a few years ago it took the necessary legal steps to close up as 
a State bank. It has since continued to do business under the same name 
without responsibility of State or National law. It has been for some months 
practically in a state of suspension. 


NEBRASKA.—The Commercial National Bank of Omaha has been organized, 
having a capital of $250,000, with authority to increase, and opened for 
business on May 1. The officers are—Ezra Millard, president; William G. 
Maul, vice-president; A. P. Hopkins, cashier, and Alfred Millard, assistant 
cashier. The new bank solicits accounts and correspondence, and promises 
careful and prompt attention to all business. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Among the most disastrous failures of the past month is 
that of the Penn Bank of Pittsburgh. On May 21 its doors were closed, 
the president stating that its assets were ample and its suspension only tem- 
porary. On Friday, 25th, it resumed business, but only to close again the 
next day. Examination of the books and assets showed a condition of utter 
rottenness. The funds of the bank had been used for years in oil specula- 
tions, on which losses had steadily resulted. Fictitious accounts and over- 
drafts had been used to conceal these defalcations. It is thought that de- 
positors will not receive five cents on the dollar. 

Another disgraceful failure is that of the Erie County Savings Bank, at 
Erie. Its president, Adam Brabender, had enjoyed a good reputation, but the 
craze of oil gambling made him an absconding defaulter. The bank suspended 
May 19, and John C, Brady has been appointed receiver. It had a capital 
stock of $150,000, and the deposits were reported to be $360,000. The 
available assets are only about $50,000. 
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TExAS.—The Merchants & Planters’ Bank of Sherman has rounded up a 
successful career of six years by embracing the advantages of the National 
system. It is now--the Merchants and Planters’ National Bank, with a capi- 
tal authorized of $1,000,000, of which $600,000 is paid in. The value of 
the established business was shown in the price of the new stock, the last 
2000 shares being placed at $132 per share of $100. The premium of 
thirty-two per cent. goes to the shareholders of the old bank. The old 
management continues throughout, the officers being C. C. Binkley, presi- 
dent; R. A. Chapman, vice-president, and Tom Randolph, cashier. New 
York correspondent, the National Park Bank. ‘They will pay special attention 
-to collections in all parts of the State. The new bank starts off with un- 
usual advantages, and has every prospect of a successful and profitable career. 


VIRGINIA.—On May Igth the Planters and Mechanics’ Bank of Peters- 
burg supended in consequence of heavy runs made upon it. The directors 
made, on the 20th, a deed of trust to McIlwaine & Gilliam of the assets 
of the bank to secure its creditors without priority. The bank is believed 
to be solvent, its liabilities being about $ 200,000. 


Richmond.—At the annual election of officers of the Richmond Stock Board 
on May 18th, John L. Williams was elected president, W. R. Quarles, vice- 
president, and G. L. Barker secretary for the ensuing year. 


CANADA.—The annual meeting of the Bank of Montreal was held on June 
2d. The report showed an annual dividend of ten per cent., $250,000 
added to the rest, bringing it up to $6,000,000, and $275,000 carried forward 
to the contingent fund. According to the annual statement Of 31st May 
1883, the bank had a rest of $5,750,000, and a contingent account of 
$322,194, showing that the net earnings for the year amount to $1,403,000, 
or II% per cent. ‘ 

MEXIcO.—The National Bank of the Monte de Piedad, in the City of 
Mexico, closed its doors on April 30th. For several days there had been a 
run on the bank in expectation that thc Government would ‘‘ demand as- 
sistance” from it. Such a demand, for a large sum, was made on the above 
date, and the bank to protect its legitimate creditors immediately closed its 
doors. If has ample means to pay its depositors. 


MExico.—The fusion of the National and Mercantile Banks has been com- 
pleted, and the new National Bank has been established. Its charter is for 
fifty years; its notes are the only ones to be accepted by the Government, 
and it has a monopoly of circulation by means of the tax on the circula- 
tion of other bank notes imposed by the National banking law. The bank 
is exempt from all taxes, except those on real estate, and stamps are only 
required in its dealings with the public, business with branches and agencies 
being unstamped. It takes the place of the Monte de Piedad as a place of 
deposit of the pledges of good faith for contracts with the Government and 
of judicial money to be deposited with banking institutions. It will also be 
intrusted with the transactions of the interior and foreign debt of the country. 


AMERICAN ENERGY.—The news of the closing of the Oriental Bank and 
its branches had. scarcely been announced in London -before the American 
Exchange in Europe had perfected new arrangements for the encashment in 
India, China and Japan of its credits and circular notes. Within forty-eight 
hours of the stoppage of the bank the continuance of the excellent system 
of the American Exchange was uninterrupted. The following named are its 
correspondents in the East: 

The Bank of Bengal—In India at Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Dacca, Hyderabad (Deccan), Lahore, Moulmein, Nagpore, Patna, 
Rangoon. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation—In China at Amoy, Foo- 
chow, Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tientsin. In India at Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Saigon, Singapore. In Japan at Hiogo, Yokohama. In the Malay 
Archipelago at Batavia (Java), Manila (Luzon), Yloilo (Panay). 

The Agra Bank (Limited )—In India at Agra, Bombay, Calcutta, Kurra- 
chee, Lahore, Madras, Shanghai. 
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GENERAL SOLON D. HuNGERFORD, for over half a century a prominent 
banker in this State, died suddenly at Adams, N. Y., on May 12th, in his 
seventy-sixth year. He was born at Watertown, and at the age of nineteen 
entered the Jefferson County Bank, where he remained for about nine years, 
until he was elected Cashier of the Lewis County Bank, Martinsburg. In 
1845 he established the Hungerford’s Bank, at Adams, and conducted it 
successfully, for several years under a National charter, up to the time of 
his death. Te also established the bank of S. D. Hungerford, at Canton. 
He founded also the Hungerford Collegiate Institute, at Adams, and devoted 
to it much time, attention and money. His interest in agricultural matters 
was marked, and his Valley Park farm, with its herd of Ayrshire cattle, are 
among the finest in the State. 

ALEXANDER FARNUM, President of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, died at his home in Providence on May 11th. The sense of loss in 
his death, and the appreciation of his faithful and efficient services, are evinced 
by the resolution of the Board of Directors, which says of Mr. Farnum: 
‘For nearly seven years he has held the foremost place in this institution, 
and he has discharged all his duties with marked ability, fidelity and efficiency. 
His genial spirit, his true courtesy and his real kindness won for him a 
warm place in all our hearts; his wide reading, his accurate knowledge and 
his brilliant conversation excited our admiration; his love of justice, his clear 
judgment, and his sterling integrity commanded our respect. These senti- 
ments were shared by all who knew him, and by the entire community. 
While we mourn his death, we rejoice in the record of his life.” 


AuGusTus ELy SILLIMAN, for many years a prominent banker in this city, 
died on May 30th, at No. 56 Clinton Street Brooklyn, aged about 70 years. 
Mr. Silliman was born in Newport, R. I. He entered business life in the 
Merchants’ Bank, in Wall Street, with which he remained for forty years, 
being its president for nearly twenty years until 1868, when ill health forced 
him: to resign the office. Mr. Silliman was known as a conservative and 
careful business man, and maintained a reputation of the highest order. 
He was one of the committee of six bank presidents who devised the plan 
which formed the Clearing-house in 1853. Mr. Silliman was well known in 
social as well as business circles for many years, but recently his health 
rarely allowed him to leave his home, He was a man independent in his 
Opinions, absolute in truthfulness and sincerity, and a gentleman of warm 
affections, polished manners and large culture. 





CoaL IN ILiLIno1s.—The Government geologist of Illinois reports that 
State now the second in rank as a coal-producing State, having 36,000 square 
miles of coal fields, and that the mining industry has enabled the State to 
compete successfully with New England water powers in manufacturing. The 
product increased 400 per cent. from 1867 to 1880, when the census re- 
ported it to be 6,089,514 tons, but the State geologist thinks the “‘strip- 
ping” on the outcrops of the thinner seams, of which that report made no 
account, would carry the total up to 6,250,000 tons. The Rock Island 
county supply has been about exhausted, and resort must be had to the 
counties further east and south for supplying that region. The Springfield 
deposit, as it is called, holds out better than any other. .From Bloomington 
to Carlinville, along the Chicago and Alton Railroad, coal. has been found at 
every point where boring has been carried to the proper depth. There are 
seven shafts in operation on this seam within two miles of the State capital 
and about the same number in Sangamon County. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALa.... Birmingham... First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
$ 250,000 Wm. Berney, Pr. Wm. J. Cameron, Cas. 
Cat... ReasGing... cvece ee OS HIN COicckcce. . . _, beh eeeccece 
12, C. C. Bush, Pr. F. Grotefend, Cas, 
i ee | eee I cs cease teabueeens 
20,000 Edward May, val Augustus May, Cas. 
ais ccm soes CSE Teiwsse .. : = aeeseveneces 
i... a ccecscattensce |.  ° ¢nevendguas 
FLa.... Key West...... Bank of Key West....... p. & Traders’ Nat’! B’k, 
50,000 George Lewis, Pr. Geo. wo Allen, Cas. 
IDAHO,. Eagle City..... CT tckcueg | .'  -peeee daetes 
he uses eo ie.in dni <s oaae ie... °° >). “eeadedemadion 
H. C. Fuller, Pr. I. Terwilliger, Cas. 
" Marseilles. patebiae " .. Exchange, Bank (Chapple & Co). _—s_............ ees 
IOWA Algona........ First nae _ ae TT 
A. Call, Pr. Frank R. Lewis, Cas. 
u AmpGER. 6 ccsecs Farmers & eater B’k. Chase National Bank. 
$ 15,000 Oran E. Yocum, Pr. John T. McCall, Cas. 
” Pec scn dus Boone County Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
,000 Richard J. Hiatt, Py. Oscar Schleiter, Cas. 
” Decorah...... Citizens’ Savings Bank... itl hae w adh 
,000 . W. Burdick, Pr. L. L. Cadwell, Cas. 
0 DeWitt........ First National Bank...... 0 cee ce cee cece 
$ 50 N. A. Merrell, Pr. J. H. Price, Cas. 
u . Missouri Valley. 9g | RR ere err er 
$ 50,000 Orson B. Dutton, fr. J. G. Dutton, Cas. 
” , Odebolt........ PE Caktccicuy °° .-* esgueene cans 
o. J. Low, Pr. W. F. Berg, Cas. 
* . What Cheer.,... First National rere 
$ 50,000 Chas. H. Keck, Pr. Theo. Robison, Cas. 
KAN Anthony....... Kansas State B’k of Anthony. Imp. & Traders’ Nat’l B’k. 
$ 50,000. C. R. Miller, Pr. H. M. Denlinger, Cas. 
” Cherryvale... . Farm. & Citizens’ Bank.. Fourth National Bank. 
Jas. Y. Finley, Pr.C. L. Berry, Cas. ) 
" Fort Scott..... Citizens’ National Bank.. American Exch. Nat’l Bank. 
$ 100,000 John Perry, Pr. Chas.H. Osbun, Cas. 
Py , Hutchinson. icons:  § - weeweseseess 
$ 50,000 Samuel W, Campbell, Pr. Eugene L. Meyer, Cas. 
2 . Leavenworth... Metropolitan Nat’] B’k.... = cee cee eee 
$ 100,000 en © -.° sesgeneaeees 
a Baltimore...... Henry V. Ward & Co.... Whitehouse & Co. 
n . Rockville...... Montgomery Co. N.B.... TTT TY 
— we = =38=—=<— ll erssweens 
Mass.,... Leominster.... Leominster Nat’] Bank.... = ca cc ecceees 
$ 150,000 Hamilton Mayo, Pr. A. L. Burditt, Cas. 
MicH... Bay City....... Bay Co. Savings Bank.. bee 
$ 50,000 Alex. Falsom, Pr. John Mulholland, ‘Cas. 
Miss.,... Meridian ...... Meridian National Bank.. Seaboard Bank. 
$ 100,000 W. H. Hardy, Pr. J. H. Wright, Cas. 
MonT .. Dillon......... Dillon National Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$ 50,000 John W. Lowell, Pr. Justin E. Morse, Cas. 
NEB,... Fremont....... Far. & aoe. Nat’l Bk . aascieee : 
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$ 60,000 E. Dorsey, Pr. C.H. Toncray, C 
Nebraska City.. Farmers 38 Traders’ B’k.. 
$ 50,000 


Chemical. National Bank. 
James Sweet, Pr. Robert P. Draper, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capitai, Bank or Banker. NV. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
NeEB.... North Bend.... Bank of North Bend..... Kountze Bros. 
aneee L. H. Rogers, Pr. C. M. Williams, Cas. 
u . Plattsmouth..,. Citizens’ Bank........... Chemical National Bank. 
$ 37,500 John Black, Pr. W. H. Cushing, Cas. 
a . Scribner....... Scribner State Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$ 11,000 John L. Baker, Pr. John Barker, Cas. 
N. Y.... Herkimer....... First National Bank...... Imp, & Traders’ Nat’! Bank. 
50,000 Henry Churchill, Pr. A. W. Haslehurst, Cas. 
u . eer SEO PE ns Ct! whee bensanen 
$ 75,000 Geo. W. Phillips, Pr. Jas. H. Tripp, Cas. 
w  .e Marathon...... pe es Pere 
$ 50,000 James H. Tripp, Pr. L. Adams, Cas. 
u . Mostunlatiiie.. First Nationa] Bank...... United States National Bank. 
$ 50,000 John C. Greene, Pr. Stephen C. Bull, Cas 
a , Plattsburgh. .»» Merchants’ Nat’l] Bank.... Continental National Bank. 
100,000 Alfred Guibord, Pr. John M. Wever, Cas. 
“ + SPACES. 00.00 Bank of Syracuse........ Chatham National Bank. 
$ 125,000 M.C. Palmer, Pr. F. C. Eddy, Cas. 
OHIO... Cincinnati..... Fidelity Safe Deposit & Trust Cos signe enie 
$ 50,000 [ee rrr 
eS Se u P. J. Goodhart & Co..... (brokers). P. J. Goodhart & Co. 
a ee Bauman’s Bank.....E. E. Bauman, Cas. ‘Third Nat’l B’k. 
” . Flushing....... FO PE wccse.  -  - weianesecagen re seem 
$ 50,000 Jacob Holloway, Pr. Frank M. Cowen, Cas, = 
u . Montpelier. .... Montpelier Banking Co.. Chase National Bank. 
$ 85,000 Jas. Draggoo, Pr. M. E. Griswold, Cas. 
w .. Newark. . People’s National Bank.. Imp. & Traders’ Nat’]JB’k. 
$ 150,000 - Gibson Atherton, Pr, John H. Franklin, Jr., Cas. 
OREGON Ashland ....... =a Sonn OP ataseake- . <: : aeeeeeetenen 
$ 50 W. H. Atkinson, Pr. E. V. Carter, Cas. 
) ‘ McMinnville... . Bank MO beach cee un ek 
D. P. Thompson, Py. John Wortman, Cas. 
u . Portland....... Portland National Bank.. ce aes eceece . 
$ 150,000 Wm. Reid, Pr. Fred Ward, Cas. 
u " PEE asesics —«..:  pewdenboencs 
PENN... Lincoln........ RE Deen Ss an eeaeenen 
60,000 Sam’l Nissley, PW. J. Snavely, Cas, 
TEx.... Abilene........ Ee ee 
$50,000 C, W. Merchant, Pr, O. W. Steffens, Cas. 
u _ Sere SE cintecudan- i.) .eaeeebhandee 
$ 25,000 H, Greathouse, /r. Jos. M. Bowmar, Cas. 
Was, T. New Tacoma... Merchants’ Nat’! B’k...... §«.-—S§»=_cncccccccces 
_— W. J. Thompson, /r. N. B. Coffman, Cas. 
» .. Whatcom ...... First Bank of Whatcom. . (L. G. Phelps & Co). 
Wis.... Ashland....... pe GG ee 
$ 50,000 Allen C. Fuller, Pv. Jas. H. Gregory, Cas. 
oo ee Dastindton Sebae Bank of Darlington...... (H. S. Magoon). 
u = iene eae SS OF Fido ccesces Chemical National Bank. 
$25 A. W. Hammond, /r. A. J. Fowler, Cas. 
e is Clintonville .. .. Bank of Clintonville...... Gilman, Son & Co. 
$ 15,000 Geo. W. Jones, Pr. R. G. Gibson, Cas 
u . Manitowoc..... Manitowoc Savings B’k.. Central National Bank. 
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John Schuette, Pr. Jos. Staehle, Cas. 


25,000 
. Stoughton. ’... Dane County Bank....... Chemical National Bank. 


O. M. Turner, Pr. O. N. Falk, Cas. 


30,000 
. Watertown.... Assistants’ Bank, ( Amos Baum). ‘Chase National Bank. 





i al 


THE EpucaTIOoN OF Boys,—Parents seeking a boarding-school whose at- 
mosphere—moral, mental and physical—is pure and healthful, are referred to 
the Croton Military Institute, Croton-on-Hudson, New York. The training 
and discipline of Col. F. S. Roberts.are strict without being severe, the courses 
of study are judicious, and the school-home is,a genial and happy one. 





Ma ab Ae 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from May No., page 888.) 

No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 

3171 First National Bank............ John C, Green, 
RG Mg A Ns i ements $ 50,000 
3172 Merchants’ National Bank...... W. J. Thompson, 
New Tacoma, WASH TER. N. B. Coffman, 50,000 
3173 Dillon National Bank........... John W. Lowell, 
Dillon, MONT. Justin E. Morse, 50,000 
3174 Merchants’ National Bank ...... Alfred Guibord, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. John M. Wever, 100,000 
3175 Citizens’ National Bank........ John Perry, 
Fort Scott, Kan. . Chas. A. Osbun, 100,000 
3176 Meridian National Bank........ W. H. Hardy, ' 
; Meridian, Miss, J. H. Wright, 100,000 
3177. First National Bank............ Jacob Holloway, 
Flushing, OHIO. Frank M. Cowen, 50,000 
3178 First National Bank............ John M. Wallace, 
Greeley, COL. B. D. Harper, 80,000 
3179 Metropolitan National Bank.... E. G. Keith, 
Chicago, ILL. Henry A. Ware, 500,000 
3180 First National Bank............ Sam’l W. Campbell, 
Hutchinson, KAN. Eugene L. Meyer, 50,000 
3181 Red Cloud National Bank....... Levi Moore, 
Red Cloud, NEB. Robt. V. Shirey, 50,000 
3182 First National Bank............ N. A. Merrell, 
DeWitt, Iowa. J. H.: Price, 50,000 
3183 First National Bank... ........ Henry Churchill, ) 
Herkimer, N. Y. Alex, W. Haslehurst, 50,000 
3184 Portland National Bank ........ Wm. Reid, 
Portland, OREGON. Fred Ward, 150,000 
3185 First National Bank............ Wm. Berney, 
Birmingham, ALA. Wm. J. Cameron, 250,000 
3186 Homer National Bank.......... Geo. W. Phillips, 
Homer, N. Y. Jas. H. Tripp, 75,000 
3187 Montgomery Co. National Bank. Joseph D. Baker, 
} lll eee éanuee 50,000 
3188 Farmers & Merchants’ Nat’l B’k. Geo. W. E. Dorsey, 
Fremont, NEB. C. H. Toncray, 60,000 
3189 First National Bank............ Orson B. Dutton, 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. J.G. Dutton, 50,000 
3190 Second National Bank.......... Allen C. Fuller, 
Belvidere, ILL. Irving Terwilliger, 75,000 
3191 People’s National Bank......... Gibson Atherton, , 
° Newark, OHIO. John H. Franklin, Jr. 150,000 
3192 First National Bank............ Chas. H. Keck, 
; What Cheer, Iowa. Theo. Robison, 50,000 
3193 First National Bank............ J. H. Tripp, 
Marathon, N. Y. Lyman Adams, 50,000 
3194 Metropolitan National Bank..... R. P. Clement, 
Leavenworth, KAN, 2 ete teen ene 100,000 
3195 First National Bank............ C. W. Merchant, 
| Abilene, TEx. Otto W. Steffens, 50,000 
3196 Ashland National Bank......... Allen C. Fuller, : 
Ashland, WIs. Jas. H. Gregory, 50,000 
3197 First National Bank............ Ambrose A. Call, 
Algona, Iowa. Frank R. Lewis, 50,000 
3198 Lincoln National Bank.......... Sam’l Nissley, 
Lincoln, Pa. W. J. Snavely, 60,000 

















CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 892.) 


Elected. 
- ae L. Jaques, Pr.. 


Bank and Place. 
N. Y. Cove. — Metropolitan Nat’! Bk.. 


u ond National Bank.... Jas. A. Trowbridge, Pr. 
ae ‘Nat'l State Bank, Boulder... cos Gee ae Barnes, CR cacees 
w .. State National Bank, Denver.. Wm. M. Oakley, Ass’? C. 
u . First Nat’] Bank, Silverton..... John K. Maugham, V.Pr, 
Conn,.. Nat’] Pahquioque B’k,‘Danbury. A. N. Wildman, /Pr..... 
Dak.... First National Bank, O. S. Gifford, V. Pr..... 
Canton. H. Anderson, Ass’#. C.... 
4 . First National Bank, F, E, Wolcott, V. Pr.... 
Larimore. } C. C. Wolcott, Cas...... 
A canis Third Nat’l B’k, Bloomington.. John Gregory, V. Pr.... 
u . Merch, Loan & om 7 Frank C. Osborne, Cas.. 
» .. Galesburg N. B’k, Gaede. Arthur A. Smith, V. Pr.. 
P . National City Bank, Edwin C, Allen, ’Preveee 
Ottawa.) Thos. D. Catlin, V. Pr.. 
IND St. Joseph Valley B’k, Elkhart. Norman Sage, Pr....... 


"|. New Albany Banking Co., 1% I. S. Winstandley, Pr 


In place of _ 
. Geo. I. Seney. 
John C. Eno. 
C. L. Spencer. 


C. C. Wolcott. 
Chas. A. Bowne. 


H. E. Lowe. 


Lester H. Eames. 
Edwin C, Allen. 
A. M. Tucker. 

. J. B. Winstandley, 


New Albany. { C. J. Frederick, Cas..... I. S. Winstandley. 
, Z. Dwiggins Mi caminina R. S. Dwiggins. 
” . Commercial Bank, Oxford... W. J. McConnell, Cas... Z. Dw ieee 
Iowa. . Bank of Allison, Allison....... J. W. Ray, Cas......... 1. &. Lucas, 
w .,. Bank of Aurelia, Aurelia....... B. R. Eldridge, Pr...... L. M. Yocum. 
’ 
» _,, Farmers’ Loan & bene L. Parsons, Pr....sseees D. W. C. Clapp. 
w _,. Citizens’ Bank, Mount Ayr..... Th Ce FR icccccsce  § _ asvesace 
w .. Merch. Exch. N. B., Muscatine. T. N. Brown, Cas....... F. R. Lewis. 
" . Muscatine Sav. B’k, Muscatine. S. M. Hughes, Cas...... F. R. Lewis. 
KAN.... First National Bank, 1 W.R. Dryer, V. Fr..... C. B. Hoffman, 
Abilene. } Theo. Mosher, Cas....... W. R. Dryer. 
w _.. People’s Nat’! B’k, — Mm. A, Comme Fa FR iccs «ee neces 
" . First National Bank, Clyde..... W. F. Cowell, 4ss’t C... E. Crandall. 
_ re First Nat’] B’k, Harrodsburg... H. C. Bohn, Cas........ J. M. Curd. 
o ., Bank of Kentucky, Louisville... E. W. Hays, Matt, ChB «= avedeces 
a . Exch. & Dep. B’k, Owingsville. T. H. Brown, Cas....... J. C. Lee 
Ebene Merchants’ Bank, New Iberia.. Chas, Fontelieu......... J. Vuillemot 
MAINE.. Orono National Bank, Orono.. Albert White, Cas. ..... E. P. Butler. 
> te Savings Bank, 4 . Albert White, 77........ E, P. Butler. 
Mass... Maverick Nat’l Bank, Boston... J. W. Work, Cas........ J. J. Eddy. 
) . Danvers Savings Bank, Augustus Mudge, /r.... 1. H. Putnam 
Danvers. { I. H. 5S cao BPP iscoees W. L. Weston 
, : C. BH. Mortem, F... ce L. S. Judd. 
w ,. National Bank of Fairhaven.. C.D. Hunt, V. Pr...... C. H. Morton. 
uw _.. Holyoke Sav. Bank, Holyoke... Geo. W. Prentiss, Pr.... = ........ 
» _.. Merchants’ Nat’l Bik, Lowell... W. W. Johnson, Cas.. . Chas, W. Eaton. 
? 9 
» OS'S PR OF Se. Reading, | Cyrus G. Beebe, Pr...... Lucius Beebe.* 
tie | Geo. E. Priest, 7r....... T. G. Abbott. 
w .. Five Cts. Sav. B’k,. Worcester.. D.S. Meninger, Ac?’g Pr. C. Harris. 
w ., People’s Sav. B’k, Worcester... S. R. Heywood, Pr...... L. J. Knowles*, 
MicuH... Seligman’s Bank of Com- 
merce, East Saginaw. Thos, F. Ray, Cas....... E. H. Doyle. 
: ’ 
i ee 
MINN... Lumberman’s Nat’! Bank, R. S. Davis, Cas....... . H. W. Cannon, 
Stillwater. } I. E. Staples, 4ss’¢ Cas.. R. S. Davis. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
EDs ccce German-Amer. B’k, St. Louis . Chas. E. Kircher, Cas... John Dierberger.* 
# .. BremenSavingsB’k, 4 . J.C. Gerichton, Cas..... Chas, E. Kircher. 
. . S. C. Henderson, /r.... P. Murphy. 
° + Miness’ Gank, Joplin........ T.A. McClelland, V. Pr S. C. Henderson. 
# .. Lawrence County Bank, H. Forsythe, Pr......... L. L. L. Allen. 
Pierce City. L. L. L. Allen, V.2%.... cccccecce 
Mont .. Gallatin Valley N. B., Bozeman. LesterS. Wilson, V. Pr... =... . eee 
2 ., First National Bank ( S. T. Hauser, ies <eeuans 
Butte City. 7 A. J. Davis, Ass’t Cas... = ca aaeeee 
. Lewis M. Keene, Pr..... LA. P, Hopkins, 
Nes.... Fremont National —— Hy. Fuhrman, V. Pr.... L. M. Keene. 
*{ J. Grunkranz, Ass’t Cas. ineeene q 
OM, Gaket, PP ccc cecccecs A. B. Coffroth. 
» .. Bank of Salem, Salem....... ; A. B. Coffroth, Ceo cece D. B. Snyder. 
w» ., Saunders Co. Nat’] B’k, Wahoo. C. L. Mielenz, Ass't Cas. J. M. Marsh. 
N. J.... Bloomsbury Nat’ Bank, 
BI oomsbury. Chas. Alspaugh, Pr..... H. R. Kennedy. 
N. Y.... Union National Bank, Albany.. H. A. Newton, 4ss’¢ C.. J. F. Batchelder. 
» ,. First National Bank, j F. T. Newell, Pr,....... Abel Bennett. 
Binghamton, | John Manier, Cas........ Geo. Pratt. 


. Binghamton Savings B’k, =} yy Dusenbury, Pr.. .... Chas. W. Sanford. 


Binghamton. ‘ 


»  ,. First National Bank, Camden... A. T. Van neg api Polo onesoves 
#  .. Lake Shore Nat’l B’k, Dunkirk. M. L. Hinman, V. Py.... =... se 
« .. Nat’] Exchange B’k, ‘Lockport. A. Chesborough, _ 2 ne 
“ . First National Bank { me SP. CARD. CB6. 000000 Alfred Guibord. 
Plattsburg. } Chas. A. Baker, ASSEC.. => seccccee 
» .. Vilas National Bank, F, M. Vilas, V. Priccccce  nennnece 
Plattsburg. | E. F. Lee, Cas.......... J. M. Wever. 
4 ’ ’ 
AND. ..< TENA  Hlillebezough. | t John A. Smith, Pr...... Benj. Barrere. 
» .. People’s Bank, Logan......... R. D. Culver, Cas....... A. D. Houston. 
“” .. New Vienna B’k, New Vienna. J. M. Hussey, Fam venks  . Meihibons 
" . Exchange Bank, Plain City.... Isaac Leonard, Pr....... Luther Lane. 
Pomeroy National Bank, John McQuigg, Cas...... J. S. Blackaller. 
Pomeroy. | E. M. Nye, Asst Cas.. x McQuigg. 
«  .. First Nat’l Bank, St. Clairsville. David Brown, Pr........ D. F. Cowen. 
OREGON Portland Savings B’k, Portland. R. L. Durham. Cas...... w. V. Spencer. 
PENN... First National Bank, , Jas. McCutcheon, Pr.... T. H. Nevin.* 
Allegheny.) A. B. Nevin, Ass’¢ Cas... © cceceee. 
«  .. First National Bank, hs ee Fa PU encese  en0eecce 
Du Bois. } M. W. Wise, Cas........ J. E. Long. 
R.I.... Nat’l Exchange B’k, Newport.. Sam’] Carr, Pr.......... John C. Braman.* 
Tex.... Exchange Bank, Dallas........ R. A. Ferris, Cas........ J. N. Simpson, 
w .. Rockdale Bank, Rockdale...... J. E. Longmoor, Mgr... C. E. Wynne. 
a . Rockingham B’k, Harrisonburg. W. J. Dingledine, Cas.... W. R. Warren.* 
Was. T. Second National Bank, Colfax. L. T. Bragg, V. Pr...... =... eee 
» _.. Columbia Nat’l Bank, Dayton.. D. C. Guernsey, Cas,.... N. P. Hall. 
: : ( Jas. C. McGrew, Pr..... Wm. G. Brown.* 
W. Va.. National Bank of Kingwood. 1 Chas. M. Bishop, V. Pr. J. C. McGrew. 
WiIs.... Jefferson County Bank, ( R. W. Clark, Pr.....00. Chas. Stoppenbach, 
Jefferson. ; Wm. P. Forsythe, Cas... Edw. McMahon. 
# _.. Manufacturers’ N. B., Neenah. S. B. Morgan, Cas....... R. P. Finney. 
* Deceased, 





The Banker’s Almanac and Register, second edition of 1884, will be 
ready July 1st. Price $3. Notice of changes of officers, capital, etc., not 
already forwarded to this office should be sent in at once. The present is 
an advantageous time for the cards of banks and bankers, which will be 
received up to June 20th. The terms are} $ 100; per. page ‘for one year. 
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DISSOLUTIONS, CHANGES, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page S91.) 
N. Y. City. seeeeseeeeee Marine Nat’l B’k; failed and receiver appointed May 13. 


¢ "SS ‘ctadddmetdes Bogart & Co.; ; suspended and assigned. 
” © cecccccece sos 2 on Brownell & Co. ; failed May 21. 
a * Tradeiwaddos . Dimock & Co. , assigned. 
” SF weseeoesesens Donnell, Lawson & Simpson ; suspended May 8. 
a © sscekeniees . Fisk & Hatch ; suspended and assigned May 13. 
u + erencscoocess F. W. Gilley & Co. ; suspended May 15. 
u © secencveceess Goffe & Randall; suspended May 7. 
” O satutinouea Grant & Ward; failed and assigned. Receiver appointed. 
" D secssccetuen Hardy & Co. ; ‘suspended May 16. 
a S. widaamiabanel Hatch & Fcot. ; suspended and assigned “an 13. 
u  woesind ecseee Hotchkiss, Burnham & Co.; suspended May 
" , adesniebieniteaisinn Kendall & Waller dissolved; succeeded by B. Pp Kendall & Co. 
" ee ere Bore I. B. Newcombe & Co. dissolved ; new firm under same style. 
u a a Jas. CRaaame, Son & Co. dissolved ; W. Scott O’Connor suc- 
" W  scccscccccces C, J. Geen & Co. dissolved ; succeeded by E. S. Chapin & 
Co. 
" W. B. Scott & Co; suspended May 19. 
ALA.... serene . National Bank of Birmingham ; succeeded by First Nat’! B’k. 
won. ” .. City Bank of Birmingham ; succeeded by First National B’k. 
ARIZ... Phoenix........ First National Bank ; changed to Valley Bank of Pheenix. 
w .. Tombstone.... Hudson & Co., bankers ; assigned May 10. 
2 xe Wcasssece Hudson & Co., bankers; assigned May 1o. 
ARK.... Helena........ Phillips Co. Bank (C. A. Walterhouse) ; now Sliger & Co., 
proprietors. 
wo .. Magnolia. ..... J. G. Kelso, banker; failed May 2. 
CoL.... Central City. . Hanington & Mellor; succeeded by J. Mellor & Co. 
w 4. Demver..... eee. Denver Bank went into voluntary liquidation May 1. 
Dak.... Columbia...... Bank of Columbia (Wm. Davidson) ; now Davidson & Mar- 


shall, proprietors. 
w _.. Grand Rapids.. B’k of Grand Rapids &- T. Ingersoll); closed by attachment. 


w oe Wolsey.....00- Bank of Wolsey (G. C. Jones) ; now Easton, Vance & Co. 
D,.C.... Washington... Middleton & Co.; assigned May “ 
GA. 0000 AUR ccc ceen John H. James; suspended May 
w .. Augusta....... Rhind & Bell (Stockbrokers) ; failed May 30. 
w .. Savannah...... Chas. Olmstead & Co. dissolved ; Chas. H. Olmstead, H. H. 
Hull, and F. S. Lathrop continue old style. 
ae Chicago........ Preston, Kean & Co. continue bond business; banking de- 
partment succeeded by Metropolitan National Bank. 
w  ,. Quincy..... . Union Bank of Quincy ; ; suspended May 14. 
O .2e BE apesiewcws H. S. Gilbert & Co. ; succeeded by James Clark. 
IND..... Anderson...... Madison Co. National Bank ; succeeded by Madison Co. Bank. 
Se O—=>SEeEee City Exchange Bank ; assigned May 17. 
Iowa... Calliope ....... Bank of Calliope (Ross & McKibben); now James Ross. 
w .. Denison........ Crawford Co, Bank; suspended May 26, 
oe oe Hartley..... . People’s Bank (Patch Bros.) ; now Patch & Colby. 
w _.. Hopkinton..... Farmers’ Exchange Bank ; succeeded by Doolittle & Son. 
« .. Laporte rene . City Exchange Bank (C. Searing) ; suspended May 14. 
w ,. Schaller... . Schaller Bank (Schaller & wry, A suspended. 
u .. What Cheer.... What Cheer Bank; now First National Bank. 
KAN.... Baxter Springs. Baxter Bank (H. R. Crowell) ; suspended May 26. 
» .. Burlington..... Wm. H. Shea; succeeded by People’s National Bank. 
@ ‘co FREE GED sccce Fall River Bank : ; changed to Bank of Fall River. 
ae Louisville. ..... Western Financial Corporation ; now Bank of Commerce, 
Mb. ogee Baltimore ..... Ferguson & Ward dissolved ; Henry V. Ward & Co. succeed. 


Sacetie Johnston Bros. & Co. ; dissolved, and retired from business. 
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seeeeeee F. A. Hawley & Co.; failed May 15. 


. Coopersville ... 
. Kosciusko 
Bolckow 


.. Lee’s Summit.. 
. St. Joseph. .... 
St. Louis 


Butte City..... 


.. Deer Lodge.... 
. Dillon. 


= zz ae 
u ik Princeton, sees 
N. Mex. Deming....... 
Bes Cees eel ocnceves 
u . Brooklyn...... 
“ Dansville...... 
” Marathon...... 
b Red Creek..... 
r Westfield...... 
a“ oe GS +  j=jers000 
N.C.... Henderson..... 
OHIo... Uhrichsville.... 
OREGON Roseburgh..... 
PENN... Reading....... 
© eo BEREIIOE cc ccts 

a” ‘n - ©“ @&66 eee 

S - ~sieeeheowe 

‘ #  ., Greensburg.... 
w ., Harmony...... 

#  ,. Pittsburgh..... 
TENN .. Maryville...... 
TExXAsS.. Alvarado...... 
—_— Charlottesville. 
w  .,. Petersburg..... 
Was.T. New Tacoma.. 
Wis..., Durand........ 


.. Green Bay..... : 
. Oconomowoc .. H. R. Edgerton ; succeeded by H. K. Edgerton & Son. 


THE First THROUGH INTERNATIONAL TRAIN from Mexico to Chicago was 
run over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and its connections. 
The Burlington, therefore, enjoys the distinction of being the pioneer line 
from Mexico to the Lakeside City. It is also the only line under one man- 
agement from Chicago to Denver, and runs a through train daily between_those 
points in addition to its regular through trains between Chicago and Omaha 
and Chicago and Kansas City. 


pecccce Bellevue Bank (Longyear & Klocksiem); now Longyear & 


Harton, proprietors. 
W. A. Fallas & Co. ; changed to Conklin & Watson. 
A. C. Jobes ; succeeded by C. C. Kelly & Co. 
Bolckow Savings Bank (Jos. H. Ward); succeeded by Geo. 
L. Wilfley & Co. 
R. B. George & Co. ; succeeded by Bank of Lee’s Summit. 
State Savings Bank ; suspended and assigned May 15. 
Tracy & Co,; now Tracy & Bell. 
Donnell, Clark & Larabie; succeeded by Clark & Larabie. 
Donnell, Clark & Larabie ; succeeded by Clark & Larabie. 
B’k of Southern Montana ; changed to Dillon National Bank, 


. Thayer Co. Bank; now State Bank of Alexandria. 


Exchange Bank (Saylor & Lichty) ; closed May 29. 

Bank of Elk Creek (Jos. Duncan); Russell & Holmes now 
proprietors. 

Merchants’ Bank ; now Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank. 

Drebert & Briggle ; now Citizens’ Bank. 

Buffalo Co, Bank (Wiley Bros.) ; now Wiley & Gamble. 

Marsh National Bank ; now Capital National B’k of Lincoln. 

State Bank; now Red Cloud National Bank. 

Bank of Table Rock (Forbes & Jones); now Wheelock & 
Forbes, proprietors. | 


. Newark Savings Institution ; suspended May 16. 


Princeton Nat’l B’k ; went into voluntary liquidation, May 17. 
Commercial Bank ; now First National Bank. 

John F. Smyth; assigned May 8. 

Atlantic State Bank ; failed, receiver appointed. 

Bank of Dansville ; receiver appointed. 

Tripp & Adams; succeeded by First National Bank. 

W. G. Wood, banker; succeeded by Green & Wood. 
First National Bank; now National Bank of Westfield. 
Exchange Bank (L. F. Phelps) ; assigned May 22. 

Wn. H. S. Burgwyn & Co. ; now Bank of Henderson. 
Farm. & Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k; reported suspended May 29, 
W. S. Humphrey ; now Humphrey & Flint. 

Jacobs & Rhodes dissolved ; F. S. Jacobs succeeds. 
Exchange Bank ( Huff Bros. & Co.); suspended May 29. 
Tuna Valley Bank ; suspended and assigned May 15. 

Erie Co. Savings B’k ; suspended May 109, receiver appointed. 
Union Deposit Bank ; suspended May 29. 

Harmony Savings Bank ; failed May 30. 

Penn Bank suspended May 26. 

Farmers’ Bank ; has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Cotter, Barnes & Co. ; changed to Cotter, Trulove & Co, 
Brennan & Co. ; suspended. 

Planters & Mechanics’ Bank ; suspended May 19. 

Bank of New Tacoma; changed to Merchants’ Nat’] Bank. 
Pepin County Bank ; succeeded by the Bank of Durand. 
Strong’s Bank; suspended May 26 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month just ended has been a black one in financial circles, and 
might be appropriately called the Black May. Wall Street stock houses and 
bankers throughout the country have been on the verge of violent panic all 
the month, and have only escaped by make-shifts that appear little more 
than delays of the inevitable. The biggest operators have been the weakest 
and in the most trouble, and have only been able to keep their heads out of 
the water by the banks baling them out. .It is doubtful if there was more. 
than one large speculative holder of stock in the country who could have kept 
afloat had it not been for the banks. 

Heavy and numerous failures followed each other in rapid succession after 
the temporary lull that succeeded the collapse of Grant & Ward and the 
Marine Bank. A score of Wall Street houses closed, and with them came 
the collapse of the Second National, Metropolitan and Newark Savings 
Banks. At this juncture the largest houses and stock operators, as well as 
a large number of banks, were rumored to be in trouble, as some undoubt- 
edly were. To save a wild and general panic the Clearing-House appointed 
a committee to advance loans to weak banks on approved collaterals, when- 
ever unable to make good their balances in the Clearing-House. This 
checked the break in stocks for a time, gave more confidence and averted 
panic. The decline in stocks, however, did not cease, for the banks were 
caught with large loans on’ stocks which the borrowers could not take up 
nor protect. Hence the next stage was heavy selling of securities of all 
kinds. for what the shorts would pay to cover their contracts. Day after day 
breaks of three to six per cent. or more followed each other, with few fail- 
ures, which proved that the sales were by the banks who were obliged to 
keép the big operators from failing openly in order to save panic, even if 
they had to sell out their collateral for what they could get. This process 
continued until fully $25,000,000 had been advanced by the loan committee 
of the Clearing-House to banks in the Association. At this time some 
of the stronger banks became alarmed, and threatened to advance no more, 
as the country banks were drawing down their balances to a very low limit, 
and many were withdrawing them wholly in, view of these continued loans 
of the Clearing-House. 

At that point we were hovering again on the verge of panic, which threat- 
ened to be a bank panic. The big bears of the stock market who had re- 
lentlessly followed their advantage on the down grade to the utmost, then 
became alarmed lest Gould, Sage, Field and company could not any longer 
take the stocks they had sold them. They therefore turned about, covered 
their shorts, went long of the market, and bulled stocks in order to let 
these big operators get breath and the banks get out. They could thus at 
the same time make the small shorts, who had followed their lead downward 
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and taken profits out of them, cover and help the market up when it would 
be a safe short sale for themselves again. 

This brings us near the close of the month, when the market began to 
sag back again, the short interest having nearly covered, and the small bears 
turned bulls, in imitation of Cammack, Smith and Woershoffer, the ruling Tri- 
umvirate of Wall Street. At the close, therefore, the small-room traders have 
got the floating stocks that came out of the once ‘‘strong boxes” of big 
operators and banks, except what had gone to Europe on the break. This 
latter amount had been quite large during the first part of the panic, on 
the idea that they were cheap, and that the depression was only temporary 
on the failure of a few stock houses. When our banks began going, how- 
ever, and such housés as Fisk & Hatch, the demand ceased, and the Lon- 
don market has since followed our own. more closely. The Continent also 
took a good load of our cheap as well as some good stocks until the price 
of foreign exchange, against shipment of these stocks, fell below $4.80 and 
not only stopped all shipments of gold, but threatened to start it this way, 
as there was very little demand for bills from importers. 

Meantime we had, as a consequence of these failures, and the general dis- 
trust and withdrawals of money from banks, a very tight money market, 
even two per cent. a day on Government bonds, as collateral, not bringing 
out enough money for the wants of legitimate business for a few days. 
Runs on banks followed in this and other cities, and some failures of 
country banks resulted from their losses by suspended banks here, in which 
their balances were tied up. This renewed the demand by banks through- 
out the country for their Eastern balances, and a steady and rapid out- 
flow of currency, to the West especially, continued until our New York bank 
reserves ran far below the legal limit on the third week of the month. 

Government bonds suffered with all other securities on realizations for 
cash, and on the failure of the large Government bond dealers Fisk and 
Hatch. Every other class of bonds has been subject to the same break 
from the same cause. 

The markets for raw material have all been severely depressed by this 
stringency in money, and the high carrying rates which have checked or 
broken the manipulation that was going on in produce, and distributed 
stocks in hands of more people who could command their own funds to carry 
it and take it out of the hands of the cliques. This has been healthy, yet trade 
has been paralyzed by such conditions. Neither shippers nor speculators have 
dared or cared to do much, and trade has been reduced to a very small 
volume in everything for the speculative account, while our exports have 
not been increased to any extent by the decline. 

Hence it will be seen that the markets outside of Wall Street have all 
depended upon the money market and the financial situation. Industrial 
matters have been in a manner affected by the same cause, yet not to any 
general extent, as there has been no general shutting down of manufactures 
anywhere, although there have been some lockouts, and some strikes upon 
the attempt to reduce wages. 

The last bank statement showed a gain of about $4,000,000 in reserves, 
which no one can account for. The truth is that the statement shows noth- 
ing, for the reason that it omits wholly the loan certificates issued by the 
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Clearing-house to the associated banks. These are supposed to be in the 
neighborhood of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. They might as well have is- 
sued no statement at all as the one they did, except for effect on stocks. 
Until the loan certificates are included it means nothing, and its effect on 
the stock market was misleading. , 

The threatened general suspension of work in the iron regions on June 
put has been averted by the reconsideration of the manufacturers’ demand 
for a reduction in wages. But the suspension in the coal regions is greater 
than was expected, and also in the cotton mills East. Yet the net result 
of either will not show much improvement or change. 

Crop prospects are, however, all that could be desired here and abroad, and 
if times are to continue hard, we have now the promise of abundant har- 
vests, and cheap food for man and beast. This is the next best thing to 
good times, for if we have less money to spend we can buy more with what 
we have. With the abundance to be harvested that is now promised, the 
country can not do otherwise than improve in all branches of business. 
Three months more will decide this, and by that time Wall Street ought to 
be liquidated, and down to hard pan. Till this is done, there is not much 
encouragement to bull other markets, although most of them are on a legiti- 
mate basis of supply and demand. The tendency, notwithstanding, is down- 
ward, until financial affairs are more settled, which can not be in a day, or 
week, or month, for the late shaking up must be followed by a gradual 
settling down. Should our next crops be as abundant as now seems likely 
there will be no cause for higher prices when finances do get better. In- 
deed the new crop basis should be lower than the old upon the pros- 
pects now existing. Hence the conservative course is to prepare for lower 
financial and commercial markets, rather than higher. 

Manufactured goods are about as low as they can well go, as most are 
below cost of production and must do better when trade revives gener- 
ally. These ought, therefore, to be the safest property into which to put 
such money as investors are afraid to put. out or to leave anywhere now. 

Real estate in this vicinity has already halted before the inevitable reac- — 
tion from the boom it has had inthe face of depression everywhere else. It 
must have its turn yet, and hence this lull before the drop. 

A despatch from Chicago on May 31st said that the banks of that city 
had refused to loan on wheat, which is the best value of anything on the 
grain or provision list, and it is stated in other dispatches that they have re- 
fused to renew their loans after June Ist to both the largest carriers of 
grain and provisions in that city. 

In New York notices for the delivery of cotton and other speculative mer- 
chandise on June I have also been free, and the whole stocks of these 
staples are now likely to come on the markets, unless the banks recede from 
their position. This action would force the stock into the hands of capital- 
ists who have the ready money to pay for it, and hold it until the export- 
ers want it, or it is taken for home consumption. Meantime there will be 
a break in prices to tempt these capitalists with a safe investment and good 
interest, or the bulls must buy the futures from them at an unusual premium 
over spot’ prices that shall be equal to current and prospective high rates of 
interest, incident to a tight money market. Hence the outlook for better 
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prices for anything is gloomy for the near future, unless the late severe 
frost shall prove to have done the growing crops serious damage. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 

May 3.-+ $ 341,990,500 . $55,997,100 . $28,112,800 . $ 333,215,600 . $14,417 500 - $ 806,000 

“10... 3331424,100. 58,841,700 .. 28,069,300 . 329,822,200 » 14,190,200 ° 4,455,450 

17.2 326,639,800. 56,314,100 . 26,113,100 . 317,200,700 . 14,190,200 © 3,127,025 

24-++  3139178,000 . 45,510,000 . 22,026,700 . 296,575,300 . 14,316,800 . 6,607,125 

31.02 309,648,800. 45,985,600 . 24,129,100 . 288,361,100 . 14,372,800 . 1,975,625 
* Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
May 3 «s+eee £ 143,956,800 ..-- $6,143,200 ..-. $4,554,100 .... $94,135,800 .... $ 23,827,600 
Pe” Wiaeees 142,570,900 ..+. 6,238,600 .... 4,724,300 «+++ 4,170,900 «+++ 23,305,400 
*f [Jeeeeeee 141y709GOO «44+ 6,243,300 «.0+ 4,560,200 .... 90,638,500 .... 23,411,700 
‘6 24seecees 139,708,600 .... 6,558,700 .... 4,583,200 «+++ 86,125,900 ..06 23,508,400 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1884, Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
PN Becccvces $ 79,175,125 «see $ 20,083,011 «+--+ $72,427,991 ecee $ 8,491,911 
Sf 1Oseeeceee 79,059,417 sees 20,238,843 cose -72y548)973 eene 8,496,612 

*€ — BJeccccces 78,826,129 eee 19,434,822 sees =: 71,981,381 oone 8,475,186 

”  Bivwsu ieee weee —«'18, $28,024 wes 69,906,687 eons 8,488,326 
 ‘hsecgueee 76,872,745 saint 19,029,914 enti 68,898,797 ‘silat 8,437,615 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds are enlarged elsewhere to embrace 
a greater number and each day of the month. The rates for money have 
been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : May s. May 12. May 10. May 26. 
OTe coe «66 OK we 4 OH “ —* .. —* 
fe ae 2 @2% .. 2 @2% ioc - 2 @1% 
Treasury balances, coin.... $128,015,595 .. $125,593.453 +. $129,000,663 .. $128,212,951 

Do. do. GUE. cco $10,369,631 .. $10,017,979 ~..- $10,747,625 ..- $10,572,978 


* Rates for commercial paper are entirely nominal, in consequence of the demand for money on call. 


Foreign Exchange has ruled lower with the declining markets and strong 
demand for money. The rates have varied as follows: London, 60 days— 
the first half of the month opened steadily at 4874%@487%, and declined 
towards the close to 48314%4@484; 3 days sight—opening price 4894@489%, 
closing at 485%. Paris, 60 days—opened at 5174%@516%, and closed at 
521'%4@s520% ; 3 days—opened at 515@514%, and closed at 51934@518%. 
Berlin, Reichmarks, 60 days—opened 95%@95%, and closed at 943@94% ; 
3 days—opened at 957%@o6, and closed at 954%@95%. Amsterdam, Guilders, 
60 days—opened at 403%4@403%, and closed at 404%@40% ; 3 days—opened 
at 407%@41, and closed at 40%@4o. 

A proposed change in the National banking law is announced as we go to 
press. A bill was introduced in the House on June 2d by Mr. Buckner, to 
amend the revised statutes in regard to National banking associations as fol_ 
lows: No certificate of increase of capital stock shall be issued by the 
Comptroller of the Currency until he is satisfied that the increase is needed 
by the business of the association, and is not made to pay existing liabili- 
ties, or to avoid assessment on the stockholders to make good any impair- 
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ment of the capital stock of the association. The making of loans or dis- 
counts by an officer of the bank without the authority of the directors is 
added to the list of misdemeanors enumerated in section 5209, punishable by 
imprisonment not less than five nor more than ten years. In the reports of 
their condition the banks are by this bill required to state separately, under 
the head of resources, the loans and discounts considered to be good, those 
suspended, overdue and doubtful, and those overdue and upaid more than 
six months. The Comptroller is authorized to call for a special report at 
any time upon the written request of stockholders representing one-fifth of 
the capital stock of the association. 

A bill has been also introduced in the United States Senate by Mr. Cul- 
lom, which provides that no president, cashier, teller, or other chief executive 
officer of any National banking association having a capital stock of $200,000 
or more shall ‘‘deal, trade, or otherwise engage in speculation in stocks, 
bonds, or other securities, or in grain, provisions, produce, or oil, on mar- 
gins, on his own individual account, or for his own individual account, or 
for his own personal profit, either directly or indirectly, or have any partner- 
ship or other financial interest in the operations of any private is or 
brokerage firm or business.” 

SEE Ee eS 
DEATHS. 

BEEBE.—On April 15, aged seventy-four years, Lucius Breese, President 
of the National Bank of South Reading, Wakefield, Mass. 

BRAMAN.—On April 17, JOHN C. BRAMAN, President of the National Ex- 
change Bank, Newport, R. I. 

BRowNn.—On April 19, aged eighty-four years, WILLIAM G. Brown, Presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Kingwood, W. Va. 

FARNUM.—On May 11, aged fifty-four years, ALEXANDER FARNUM, Presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 

HoILes.—On May 14, aged sixty-five years, CHARLES HOILES, of Hoiles 
& Sons, Greenville, Ills. 

- HUNGERFORD.—On May 12, aged sixty-six years, S. D. HUNGERFORD, 
banker, of Adams, N. Y. 

McLEan.—On April 13, aged sixty years, CHARLES R. MCLEAN, Presi- 
detit of the First Ward National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

NEVIN.—On April 30, aged sixty-nine years, T. H. NEvin, President of 
the First National Bank, Allegheny, Pa. 

PaAYyNE.—On May 2, E. W. Payne, President of the Medicine Valley 
Bank, Medicine Lodge, Kan. 3 

SILLIMAN.—On May 30, aged seventy years, AUGUSTUS ELY SILLIMAN, 
formerly and for many years President of the Merchants’ Bank of New 
York. 

SMYTHE.—On May 14, HENRY AUGUSTUS SMYTHE, formerly President of 
the Central National Bank, N. Y. City. 

WARREN.—On May 1, aged sixty years, W. R. WARREN, Cashier of the 
Rockingham Bank, Harrisonburg, Va. 














